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Shears with Two Movable Knives 


Steel Mill Unit Designed for Cutting Upward 
Clean Cut Ends Among Advantages 
—Avoids Depressing Table 


BY JOHANN 


“ HEARS with movable top and bottom knife, while 
S in use in Europe in a number of different designs, 
have not, to the knowledge of the writer, been built 
in the United States. The principal working process is 
not new, but it has great advantages and may be con- 
sidered a step ahead in auxiliary machinery for rolling 
mills. Before explaining the action of “shears with 
movable top and bottom knife,” the usual process of 
cutting a hot bloom or bar may be considered. 

After the bloom has been brought between the knives 
(Fig. 1) the top knife is lowered and shifts the part 
of the bloom under it downward a. distance a little 
greater than the height of the bloom. The part of the 
bloom (at left) in contact with the fixed bottom knife 
cannot follow this motion. Therefore a separation of 
the bloom takes place which is called shearing (Fig. 2). 

It is obvious that the rollers supporting the down- 
ward-moving section of the bloom have to yield to this 
motion. This has led to the design of the so-called 
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Front of Shear as Installed in a Steel Mill in Europe, 
This type of shear is said to avoid the bent bloom ends commonly seen 
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“shear depressing tables.” These tables, usually on the 
delivery side of the shear, are pivoted on or near their 
end farthest from the shear. The other end, near the 
shear, is counter-balanced by weights, hydraulic cylin- 
ders, etc. At each cut this balanced end of the table 
tilts down, giving way to the motion of the bloom. 
Such a shear depressing table is a comparatively com- 
plicated device and, due to the rough service to which 
it is exposed, it is difficult and in certain cases im- 
possible to keep it in good working condition. 

Rolling mill men will agree with the writer in say- 
ing: “Shear depressing tables are a nuisance and their 
replacement by stationary roller tables would save 
much trouble and delay.” A shearing process has been 
developed which makes a stationary table possible, in- 
stead of a depressing table. 
as follows: 


It operates in five phases 


1.—The bloom is brought between the knives and 
rests on support A. (Fig. 3.) 
2.—The top knife moves down into contact with the 
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Which Embodies the Up-Cutting Feature Brought 
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Fig. 1 Is of the Customary 

Type of Down-Cutting 

Shear, Showing the Bloom 

in Position to Be Cut, But 

the Knife Still Stationary 
Above It 





Fig. 2 Shows the Cut 

Made, the Receiving Table 

Depressed and the Upper 

Knife Ready for With- 
dra wal Upward 


AW Fig. 3 Is of a Shear with 
rs Cc. 5 Stationary Table, the 

FIG. 3 FIG. 4 jloom Resting Between 
the Knives on Support A 


Fig. 4 Is the Same Shear 
with Upper Knife Brought 
Into Contact and Pressing 
the Bloom Firmly on the 
Support 
FIG. 6 FIG. 7 


Fig. 5 Indicates the Way the Cut 
I Made by an l pward otroke oj 
the Lower Knife, While the Bloon 
/ Gripped Betweer the Upper 


Knife and the Support 


Fig. 6 Depicts the Situation Afte? 
the Cut, When the Lower Knife 
Has Been Withdrawn Fully 
Fig. 7 Shows the Upper Knife 
Removed U} vard, Leaving the 
Severed Bloom Free to Move Ov 


ror the Next (laut 
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Erection Photograph of the Shear 
Shown on Page 1811. One feature 
stressed is that all parts are easily 
accessible for imspection and ad- 
justment. This shear is shown in 


diagram in Figs. 16 and 17 
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FIG. 8 FIG. 9 FIG. 10 FIG. 11 
Fig. s Mechanisn for Procuri g Working Cyc e Show) n F 


gs. 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7. Two hydraulic cylinders, 
one for each knife, operate them 


Fig. v End View of a She ar ¢ Th 8 Principle, with S IC? CCRRI 
Figs. 10 and 11 Bloon G is acted upon by knives Cc 
slide vertically in frame C. The ? 


e Positions of Knives Shown in Side Views, 
urried on knife holders A and B, both of which may 


main gear E, on eccentric shaft D, follows the sliding motion of upper 
WVITé carrie ," RB 
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bloom and presses it firmly on the support. (Fig. 4.) 

3.—The bottom knife rises, thus cutting the bloom, 
until its upper edge travels a small distance over the 
lower edge of the top knife. This distance (the over 
lapping of knives) should be constant or about constant 
at different heights of blooms. (Fig. 5.) 

4.—The bottom knife descends to its lowest position. 
(Fig. 6.) 

5.—The top knife rises and leaves the bloom free 
to pass on. (Fig. 7.) 

It is obvious that this working cytle can be obtained 
easily by a hydraulic shear, where top knife and bot- 
tom knife are operated by a separate cylinder each 
(Fig. 8.) As electric power is preferred to hydrauli 
power, mechanical shears using electric motors hav 
been designed for this working process. The illustra 
tions show the working principles plainly, in a dia 
grammatic way. 

In each mechanical shear having the above working 
cycle it must be possible to raise and lower the kniv 
while they are oscillating one against the other. h 
other words, the knives are free to move up and down 
while counter-acting. The reader will see that this is 
the case with each type of shear described hereafter. 

On the shear shown in Figs. 9, 10 and 11, bottom 
knife holder @ and top knife holder b can slide up and 
down in the shear housing c. The eccentric shaft d, 
which carries the main gear e, is held in the top knife 
earrier and follows this sliding motion. The main 
pinion f rests with its shaft in a stationary bearing 
on the shear housing. The cutting process is as fol- 
lows: 

After the bloom g has been entered, the main gear 
rotates in the direction of the arrow. The eccentric 
shaft, supported by the two connecting rods, moves 
down and with it the main gear e, the top knife and 
its carrier b. This motion is stopped when the top 
knife is in firm contact with the bloom and presses it 
on the support. By continuing the rotation, the eccen- 
trics, by means of rod h, raise the bottom knife carrier 
and bottom knife, which results in severing the bloom, 
as shown in Fig 11. Then the bottom knife and holder 
are lowered again until the latter rests on the shear 





FIG. 16 FIG. 17 


Simpler Operating Conditions Are Obtained in Two 
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Fig. 12 is a Shear with the 
Working Cycle of Figs. 3 
to 7, But with Stationary 
Eccentric Shaft and Main 
Gear. Several shears of 
this type have been built 
in Europe. Figs. 13, 14 
and 15 represent a shear 
with movable knives de- 
signed by the author. This 
shear fulfils the condition 
of permitting the knives 
to move up and down while 
counte r-acting 


} 


housing, whereupon the eccentric shaft with main gear 
and top knife holder lift into the initial position, thus 
leaving the bloom free for moving ahead. This shear 
has been built a number of times. A disadvantage is 
that the eccentric shaft and the main drive gear are 
not stationary, but move up and down at each cut. 
The shear shown in Fig 12, patented in the United 
States, gives the working cycle required above. It has 
a stationary eccentric shaft or crank shaft and there- 
fore a stationary main gear. Its action is as follows: 
The bottom knife rests in the shear housing and 
holds levers, connecting rods and top knife carrier in 
place as shown. When the crank k rotates (in any 
direction), the upper lever turns around point / and 
the top knife carrier lowers until it rests on the bloom. 
Then the lever turns around point n, point I lifts and 
means of rod o, lever p and link q, the bottom knife 
carrier and bottom knife rise and cut the bloom. Lever 
is pivoted in the shear housing in point s. As the 
crank continues to turn, the bottom knife carrier lowers 
until it rests in the shear housing; the point 1 becomes 
stationary, the top knife lifts off the bloom and allows 
to move 01 Several shears of this kind have been 
t u An advantage of this shear is that 
it has a stationary crank shaft. A disadvantage is 
that one lever is below the knives and therefore ex- 
scale and water and not readily accessible. 
some time the writer has been facing the prob- 
em of designing a shear with movable knives, and has 
developed a number of improved and new designs 
Patent rights in the United States have been obtained. 
The three principal ones are shown in Fig. 18 to 
Fig. 19. 
Improved Shears with Movable Knives 


The shear represented in Figs. 13, 14 and 15 shows 
two levers u and ft, linked together in point v. Lever 

for reasons of design, consisting of two parts on 
either side of the crank—is pivoted on the crankshaft, 
and lever ¢t is connected to the crank pin by rod w. 
By tension rods 2, lever t is connected with the bottom 
knife carrier y, which rests on the shear housing, and 
by compression rods z, the lever u is connected with 
top knife carrier a;. When the crank turns, the knives 


FIG. 19 


Types of Shear Shown, Respectively, in Figs. 16, 17, 


18 and 19. Two shears, built as in Figs. 16 and 17, are at work in a European steel plant. The design of 
Figs. 18 and 19 is an improvement in detail, resulting in what the author considers “the simplest and best 
design of a shear of this type” 
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oscillate against each other, and at the same time point 
and consequently the knives may be raised and low- 
ered. This means that the shear answers the above- 
given condition: the knives are free to move up and 
down, while counter-acting. In detail the working 
cycle of this she: 
Before the cl 

13 and 14. The knives are open, bottom knife carrier 
means 
Bloom 6; is entered and the main 
drive gear rotated in the direction of the arrow. Lever 
rocks around point c, point v lowers and with it 
ever u, rods z, top knife carrier a:, and the top knife 
intil the latter is in firm contact with the bloom (and 
presses it on its support). This stops the downward 
Further turning of the crank causes 


the rising of point co, rod x, the bottom knife carrier 


ris as follows: 
t its position is as shown in Figs. 


y resting on the shear housing, supported by 


motion of point 


and the bottom knife. The latter thus effects the 

ng of the bloom, Fig. 15. The crank has made 
about one-half turn. In the other half the bottom knife 
lescends to its lowest position, the top knife lifts and 


f 
p initial position, Fig. 13. 
Although this shear answers all conditions regard 


+ 


rs the shear back to 


ng working cycle and accessibility of the parts, th 


ter has been able to find mors imp! 


One-Lever Shears 


‘ rie Fig 7 W ne l e! 5 

1! oOlnt ad ne rank pl | ! » Tne 

» | fe carrier in point e, t ne cran shaft and 
tom knife carrie When the crank turns in the 
rectio1 hown, the lever rocks around point « 
Point f:, compression rod g;, top knife carrier and top 
lower until the contact between the latter and 
bloom Ah; stops this motion. Then, as the crank 


irther, point e; rises and with it tension rod 


ttom knife carrier and the bottom knife. This 

‘ ms the cutting of the bloom. The position at the 
i of the cut is shown in Fig. 17. It will be noticed 
n this figure the points e:, f: and k, are about in 
iight line. This is necessary, to obtain about the 


e overlapping of the knife edges at the end of the 


tor 


any height of bloom 


Large Ingot Mold 


- he illustration is shown an unusually large o 
tagonal fluted ingot mold made by the Brightsid 
Foundry & Engineering Co., Ltd., Sheffield, England. 
The photograph was received from John Shaw of that 
company, who was one of the visiting foundrymen at 
the thirtieth annual convention of the American Foun 
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During the second half revolution of the crank the 
motion of the knives is reversed; the bottom knife 
lowers and the top knife lifts, thus completing the 
working cycle. 

Two shears of this type, designed by the writer, 
have been built for a European steel plant and are 
working satisfactorily. Photographs of one of them, 
at erection and after installation, are shown. Besides 
giving the desired working process these shears, Figs. 
16 and 17, are simple in principle and have all parts 
easily accessible. Nevertheless, a number of difficulties 
had to be overcome in their construction; for instance, 
the arrangement of a tension rod i; on either side of 
the lever, so that the compression rod g: could swing 
in between them. This led the writer to the arrange- 
ment shown in Figs. 18 and 19. 

It is in principle the same as shown in the two 
preceding figures, only that tension rods i, (Figs. 16 
and 17), are replaced by a compression rod. There- 
fore the bottom knife carrier has been extended up- 
wardly, the lever p, brought in the space above the 
top knife carrier and the compression rods l, and m 
transmit the shearing forces to the top and bottom 
knife carriers respectively. This arrangement makes 
it possible to place compression rods /; and m: in one 
plane with lever p,, which is the most desirable condi- 
tion for the transmission of the shearing forces. The 
working process of this latest type of one-lever shear 
may be readily seen by following up one turn of the 
crank. In my opinion this is the simplest and best 
design of a shear of this type. 

An important feature of the above described “up- 
cutting shears” should not be left unmentioned. It is 
generally known that in ordinary bloom shears the 
bloom ends are more or less bent by the cut, which is 
often disagreeable and hard to remedy. On the “up- 
cutting shears” (especially those of Figs. 13 to 19) the 
top knife, holding one end of the bloom down on the 
support with a heavy pressure, prevents it from bend- 
ing and at the same time effects a straight cut. In 
addition, this design makes it possible to replace the 
shear-depressing tables by stationary tables. The 
Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., Pittsburgh, has acquired the 
United States patent rights for this type of shear. 


Cast in England 


drymen’s Association held September last in Detroit. 
This mold is designed to take an ingot weighing 
110 gross tons and measuring 12 ft. 11 in. long, 7 ft. 


i in. across the flutes and 8 ft. 7 in. across the corners. 


The mold was cast in 5 min., and the metal had settled 
down 2% hr. 


later. 
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Fixing Costs for Gray Iron Castings 


Comparison of Figuring Methods of Five Foundries 
—Derivation of Estimating Formula 
for Pricing 


BY H. P. 


1681 in our issue of Dec. 16, the elements of cost 

in a jobbing foundry were analyzed, with regard to 
varying production. This concluding section compares 
five foundries of different characteristics and locations 
and derives estimating formulas. 

Fig. 2 shows the high and low costs of five foun- 
dries combined, including that of the present analysis, 
the curves being extended to correspond to a molder- 
day of 1000 lb. While the light foundries would have 
only occasional jobs which would run at the latter 
speed, the heavy shops would approach this output reg- 
ularly. The curves are based on the estimating for- 
mulas in use in the various shops and on the ratio for 
labor and material used in the examples given below. 
The features which distinguish one foundry from the 
other are briefly as follows: 

Foundry A.—That of the analysis; a light 

to medium shop in eastern Massachusetts. 

Sand blasts practically all its castings; de- 

livers within a 25-mile radius by a regulated 

trucking service. Yearly output rating, 6000 

tons, 


LU the first section of this article, published at page 


Foundry B.—A heavy foundry in eastern 
Ohio making rolling mill and steel-plant cast- 
ings, and heavy mill machinery on contract— 
shears, rolling mills, lathes, etc. It makes 
many heavy castings in the floor, does not 
sand blast, and does not make any deliveries 
except for local carload lots. It adheres close- 
ly to its established line of work and refuses 
light and complicated work. Yearly output, 
about 7500 tons. 

Foundry C.—A light to medium shop in the 
Boston area. Sand blasts practically all work, 
delivers about 25 per cent of its product. 
Yearly rating, 7500 tons. 

Foundry D.—A medium to heavy foundry 
in western New York. It makes a miscella- 
neous line of castings, has a small sand-blast 
equipment for “special” work, but brushes 
most of its product. It makes local and freight 


house deliveries only. Yearly rating, 5000 
tons. 
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Fig. 2—High and Low 
Low ie Points of Costs as Estab- 
, lished by Analyses of Sev- 
eA eral Foundries Operating 
(5 e on Different Varieties of 
e Castings 
Cl 
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Foundry E.—A light to medium fast-work- 
ing shop in western New York. It sand blasts 
or tumbles all castings at customers’ option, 
work permitting, and makes local and freight 
house deliveries. It is strictly a piece-work 
shop. Yearly output, 7500 tons. 


Table VI shows the estimated cost figures of these 
foundries, based on formulas which follow. Sale prices 
are not compared, because the profits are not regulated 
to any plan such as that proposed in the analysis of 
Foundry A. The table furnishes the points on the 
curves in Fig. 2. The following are the formulas in 
use, “Direct Labor” meaning molder core-maker labor: 

Foundry A. 

Metal in ladle (see above) taken here for 
50 per cent yield. Molding expense (see 
above): molding labor times a varying factor, 
extended beyond 500 lb. per molder-day pro- 
portionately. 

Core-making expense: core-making labor 

times 2% 

Cleaning expense: cleaning labor times 2% 
Foundry B. 


Metal in ladle 1.50c. 

Expense: direct labor times 2% 
Foundry C. 

Metal in ladle and cleaning 2.50c. 


Molding expense: molding labor times 1% 

Core-making expense: core-making labor 

times 2¥ 
Foundry D. 

Metal in ladle 1.60c. 

Molding expense: molding labor times 2% 

Core-making expense: core-making labor 


times 3 
Foundry E. 
Metal in ladle and cleaning 2.40c. 


Molding expense: molding labortimes 2 
Core-making expense: core-making labor 
times 3 


In this table it is assumed that the work calls for 
one core-maker for four molders, although the class of 
work actually made demands other proportions, par- 
ticularly in the case of Foundry B. 

Estimated costs approach a common figure at about 
500 Ib. per molder-day. Foundries A and E begin to 
go out of their field at about 500 lb. per molder-day, 
except as they may get this production from medium- 
sized molding machines. Foundry B, on strictly heavy 
castings made by hand, can underbid them on this class 
of work, but not on molding machine work of equal 
production. 

Foundries B and D begin to reach their field at 500 
lb. per molder-day; they generally avoid low-speed, 


High Taking the costs as a whole, 





9 | EET the different cases examined 
|Low came nearest to uniformity 
01 : a | at an output of about 470 Ib. 
Wo mo 300 400 500 000 100 800 900 1000 per molder per day 
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light wor Foundry C uses a consistent simple for- expense) is a variable, not a constant factor. 
a, suitable to its trad Foundry A is low up to It increases as the pounds per molder-day in- 
0 Ib. and h from 700 Ib. up. It is believed to uss crease: it is not the same for all foundries. 
rmula consistent with the demands of its market 29. It is a safer plan, a more accurate pro- 
Boston), its delivery service and its implied range of cedure, to use three factors—molding, core- 
- light to medium weight castings of good qualit making and cleaning—in determining general 
Ther ! ‘ marked difference of opinion expense. 
so of profit: or rather, the local markets Melting expense varies for any given 
melting equipment—increasing as pounds per 
molder-day, and yield in per cent of metal 
poured, decrease. Metal in ladle is not a fixed 
figure for any prevailing prices of labor and 
material. 
‘ 1. Profit in per cent of cost, or sale price, 
4 sufficient to provide adequate return on invest- 
. ent is a variable. It increases as the pounds 
3-] molder-day decrease. 
A . For any jobbing foundry, the cost in- 
; reases rapidly as the pounds per molder-day 
fall below 500 lb. The increase in cost, Foun- 
ry A, from 500 lb. to 300 Ib. per molder-day 
5 per cent; from 300 Ib. to 100 lb., 135 per 
ent. Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate this fact. 
0 , 2 6. The variation between all the formula 
y a ng in oO 
re At 100 lb. per molder-day .29.35 per cent 
{} m 
At 500 lb. per molder-day 6.0 per cent max- 
Four I e} \ 000 lb. per molder-day 20.0 per cent 
I I ppe Ss to mean two tnings 
In (a) The intention to exclude either vei 
nN I very heavy work, for several reaso! 
narkets, equipment, labor and so on: « 
(b) Failure to appreciate the value of a 
ess within the limits of the investme? 
Strict adherence to any rigid formu 
y appraising production is assumed) 
: results in a settled line of work. Ina 
ted market this means a limited availabl 
Conclusion \ flexible formula, or one having a 
ratio, widens the market. Or, greate1 
as n estimating metal in 
! re-making, cleaning—or go- 
’ f ( a results it 
irs 
By-Product Coke Near Daily Record in tandard factory-type building and a rein- 
H reed concrete office building, which provides ample 
November 
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Canadian Wire Manufacturer Expands 


& Wire Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
wire fencing and kindred products, has 
purchased the property formerly used by the Petrie 
Mfg. Co. on the Canadian National Railways and Lott- 
ridge Street from the R. A. Lister Co., Ltd., and will 
immediately adapt the buildings to its use. The prop- 
erty bought comprises eight acres of land, on which are 


The Frost Steel 


maker of wire, 





uuse the staffs of both the Frost company 

ibsidiary, the Peerless Wire Fence Co. Among 
nstallations for wire and fence manufacturing to 
he new property is a large furnace and 
ettle, which will be used to give steel fencing a heavy 

ng of pure zine after it is fabricated. The plant 
operation shortly after the first of the year. 


October Immigration at Rate of Over 


400,000 Yearly 


In October a total of 56,587 people entered the 
United States, of which number 34,526 were immi- 


grants or new arrivals for permanent residence in this 
‘ountry, says the Bureau of Immigration. During the 


ame month 19,180 aliens departed from the United 
States, but only 5377 of these were residents of this 
country leaving for .a permanent stay abroad. 

Immigrants in October included 269 iron and steel 
workers, 50 metal workers and 203 machinists. From 
July to October the number of steel workers admitted 
was 675; metal workers, 191, and machinists, 685. In 
October eight iron and steel workers, eight metal work- 
ers and 24 machinists left the United States; while 
during the period from July to October the number of 
departing iron and steel workers was 62, metal work- 
ers, 17, and machinists, 205. 


Will Labor Aid in Management? 


Federation Officer Urges That Worker Have the Chance of “Creative 
Expression”—How Unions and Industrial Leaders Can 
Cooperate in “Improvement of the Job” 


PPRENTICE education and the further self-devel- 
opment of the worker through the opportunity for 

creative expression in his work—in both of which the 
need for cooperation of management with trade unions 
was stressed—were dealt with by Matthew Woll, presi- 
dent of the International Photo-Engravers Union and a 
vice-president of the American Federation of Labor, in 
a paper prepared for the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, held in New 
York, Dec. 6 to 9. 

Because of Mr. Woll’s absence his paper, on “Edu- 
cational Training for Industry,” was presented in brief 
by R. L. Sackett, dean of the school of engineering 
Pennsylvania State College, chairman of the session, 
which was held Dec. 8 under the auspices of the so- 
ciety’s committee on education and training for the in- 
dustries. E. F. DuBrul, general manager of the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Association, Cincinnati; 
Luther D. Burlingame, industrial superintendent of the 
grown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence; and R. E. New- 
comb, superintendent of the Deane works of the Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corporation, Holyoke, Mass., 
were among those discussing the paper. 

“Organized labor’s interest in education for industry 
is rooted in one-of its most fundamental purposes, the 


conservation of craftsmanship,” said Mr. Woll. “It is 
this idea which underlies the whole structure of Amer 
ican unionism. Bricklayers, machinists, electricians 


printing pressmen are on a trade basis; it is their com- 
mon craft interest which binds them together.” 


Workman’s Urgent Need for Creative Expression 


Creative expression in work was held to be a strong 
motive with all men who do work of any kind, and a 
chance to use one’s intelligence to develop an ever- 
greater excellence of workmanship was stressed as re- 
deeming work from pure drudgery. “In the workman’s 
nearness to drudgery, the need for creative expression 
is very urgent,” said Mr. Woll. 

“To fill this need the men naturally turn to their 
union, since it is the embodiment of their common 
craft interest,” he continued. “The union, which is th 
custodian of trade skill and past experiences, become 
their means of contact with an agency which makes 
possible sustained development of craftsmanship. 
Through magazine articles, lectures by experts and 
workers’ education classes the unions are keeping their 
members abreast of the latest craft developments, new 
inventions and trade processes, information on indus- 
trial problems, which will enable them to apply their 
minds effectively to their jobs. Further than this, the 
union maintains standards of craftsmanship for the ad- 
mission of new members. It also takes the responsibil- 
ity of disciplining those who do not maintain a high 
quality of workmanship. This goes even to the point 
of expelling members who do not live up to union stand- 
ards. Thus it has come about that the union sets and 
holds standards of craftsmanship in an industry. It is 
the only standard-setting agency in the industrial field 
which exercises this function.” 

Technical knowledge of the trade, held to be neces- 
sary for the boy who wants to be a carpenter, ma- 
chinist, etc., should, it was said, include mathematics, 
architecture, physics, English and other subjects which 
will contribute to a true understanding and mastery of 
his craft. It includes also a thorough knowledge of 
trade processes. The apprentice must also have trade 
experience under expert guidance and he must know 
the economic and business problems of his trade. This 
trade education, when carried on through public schools, 
should be under the joint control of employers, the 
unions and the public school, said Mr. Woll. The spe- 
cial contribution made by each group was outlined in 


the paper, and it was stated that no one group with- 
out the others could give a fully rounded education. 


Creative Expression Attained Through Job Improve- 
ment 


“When the worker has had this first preparation, 
he is ready for the second part of his education, that 
which goes on continually through his daily work,” said 
Mr. Woll. “The development of skill in work grows out 
of the work itself. It is a process by which the worker 
masters the job details, gains understanding of its 
problems, and finally reaches the point where he turns 
his energies to improving the job itself. It is this lat- 
ter—the improvement of the job—which gives him 
scope for continued self-education and development for 
creative expression in work. 

“To provide conditions such that this creative ex- 
pression through job improvement can go on and can 
be the means for increasing industrial efficiency is by 
no means an impossible task. The average workman 
develops a technical knowledge of his job and thinks 
of ways his work might be better done, waste elimi- 
nated and time and energy saved. Because of his inti- 
mate contact with job details and his specialized knowl- 
edge he can suggest improvements which are outside 
the experience of management and so make a special- 
red contribution. When he has no channels through 
which to voice his ideas they are lost to industry. But 
f the means can be found to make these ideals available 
for practical use, a working force of men intent upon 
increasing efficiency can be developed and a chance for 
all to find creative expression in their work will be pro- 
vided. 


Workers Interested in Increased Production 


‘This means must come through cooperation be- 
tween management and men to increase production 
efficiency. The welfare of the industry is a real interest 
with the workers. Their livelihood depends upon it, 
and the means for increasing their wages must come 
from its prosperity and efficiency. Therefore it can 
well be the basis of cooperation between the two groups, 
bringing them together in the common work of indus- 
trial improvement. But in order that workers may join 
with management in wholehearted cooperation, certain 
conditions are necessary. They must have confidence 
and they must feel responsible for their share in the 
common enterprise; they must know that management 
will give them a chance to put ideas into practice when 
they are worth while, since management is the con- 
trolling force. Especially they must know that when 
profits result from their efforts they will receive their 
full share. Only under such conditions can the work- 
ers’ full mental energy be liberated for their work. 

“This condition can be brought about through the 
trade union. The union is the agency for mobilizing 
the human factor in industry. Through it progress in 
human engineering can keep pace with progress in the 
mechanical sciences. It is the organization which has 
the men’s complete confidence; it calls out their in- 
itiative, enables them to take responsibility and to dis- 
cipline their own members; it provides the machinery 
necessary for contact between management and the in- 
dividual men. And, above all, it trains leaders—men 
with the initiative and intelligence that come from 
working out their own problems; and with the under- 
standing of industry and the knowledge of human na- 
ture that come from guiding their fellows through the 
human difficulties that continually arise in their daily 
work. The unions are ready to cooperate with manage- 
ment in the task of raising industry to the highest 
possible degree of efficiency.” 

Some industries in which trade unionists are now 
cooperating were mentioned, one of them being the re- 
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pair shops of the B. & O. Railroad, in which joint shop 
committees and union representatives meet every two 
weeks to discuss production efficiency. It was said 
that in the last three years over 14,000 suggestions for 
improvements were submitted by the workmen, 80 per 
cent of these suggestions being accepted. 

“This chance for intellectual expression in work is 
the logical next step in industrial progress,” said Mr. 
Woll in concluding his paper. It provides for continued 
improvement in efficiency without making the indi- 
vidual worker a mere cog in the industrial machine. 
It makes full use of the human qualities that are now 
so often wasted, and at the same time gives the worker 
a chance to employ creative expression in his work. 
Such a condition is a fitting goal for education in mod- 
ern industry.” 


Union Practice Not in Line with Mr. Woll’s Proposal 


All labor unions do not practice the very excellent 
principles set forth in Mr. Woll’s paper, it was pointed 
yuut by E. F. DuBrul in discussing it. “Good manage- 
ment,” he said, “is glad ® learn from forward-look- 
ig union leaders that the unions are ready to cooper- 
ate in the task of raising industry to the highest pos- 
sible degree of efficiency. I am perfectly willing to 
believe that the paper expresses the sentiments of the 
select few—the best informed, and the clearest thinking 
among union leaders. But the practice of the many, 
who are ill informed, and whose thought processes are 
ar from logical, does not as yet conform to these prin- 
ciples to such a degree as seems to be taken for granted 

Mr. Woll. 

“Much remains to be done by forward-looking union 
leaders to win the rank and file, and especially the of- 
ficials of local unions, to that same way of thinking. 
Forward-looking management will not disparage the 
difficulty that these leaders will have to overcome in 
inging about this result. 


s not well 
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In doing so, however, it 
to idealize the union nor to think it is 
now doing all that one hopes it may do at some distant 
date. If the author of the paper had made it plain that 
he has expressed ideals rather than quite exceptional 
realities, his paper would have a more constructive 
effect than it can have in its present form before the 
present audience.” 

“Some of the author’s statements take in too much 
territory and are too sweeping in their generalizations,” 
said Mr. DuBrul in another part of his comment. “For 
example, he states that all workmen feel an urgent 
need for creative expression. Now it is a stubborn 
fact that this is not the case. He then says that to fill 


Further Effort to Correct Trade Abuses 
and Unethical Practices 


To correct trade abuses and unethical practices in 
relations among manufacturers, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers, inter-group committees are being organized by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. A 
tentative manual describing in detail the organization 
and functions of these joint trade relations committees 
S In preparation as a guide for trade groups contem- 
plating their formation. 

Some of the practices to be dealt with by the com- 
mittees are: Unjust return of merchandise, failures to 
deliver at appointed time, misrepresentation of mer- 
chandise by salesmen, unreasonable cancellations, dis- 
regard of shipping instructions, failures to confirm or- 
ders, salesmen promising things employers cannot ful- 
fill, selling competitors when line is stated to be 
exclusive, taking discounts not earned, and delivering 
more than was ordered. The natural development of 
the work of a joint trade relations committee is out- 
lined as “(1) collection of instances of such trade 
abuses, (2) development of code of standard practice, 
(5) correction of violations of approved trade practices 
through correspondence with those who are stated to 
have made the violations.” 


A joint committee has been formed in the hardware 
trade. 
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this need the men naturally turn to their union. This 
is true, of course, in some cases, but having known 
many cases in which union membership was held mere- 
ly because the workmen were coerced into doing so, 
many of us know that the realities are far from the 
author’s idealizations.” 


Responsibility of Management Cannot Be Transferred 


“Mr. Woll says: ‘The union sets and holds standards 
of craftsmanship in an industry.’ Also: ‘It takes the 
responsibility of disciplining those who do not maintain 
a high quality of workmanship.’ If this expresses a 
belief that unions generally set worthy standards of 
craftsmanship, numbers of experts in management are 
in a position to disillusion the author. No competent 
manager would be willing to transfer the disciplinary 
responsibility for slack workmanship to a union. Expe- 
rience shows that that is a responsibility of manage- 
ment that cannot be transferred successfully. 

“The author is in grave error in making the broad 
statement that the union is the only agency in the in- 
dustrial field exercising the standard-setting function 
in respect to craftsmanship. Any experienced man- 
ager can show many cases to the contrary. In fact, it 
would be a quite exceptional union that could function 
as the only agency in @ very narrow industrial field for 
setting standards of craftsmanship that can reasonably 
be exacted. If the author’s statement were true even 
to a very limited extent it is not likely that industrial 
engineer’s production men, rate setters, time-study 
men, inspectors and all such personnel would be draw- 
ing the pay that tight-fisted controllers of industry 
deem it advisable to hand over to them.” 

In referring to the example of union and manage- 
ment cooperation in the Baltimore & Ohio repair shops 
Mr. DuBrul said: 

“If the author were better informed as to the con- 
ditions in the B. & O. Railroad shops that existed prior 
to the B. & O. machinist union’s agreement for co- 
operation, he would not cite this as a convincing proof 
of the reality of his idealizations. He accepts what 
others have said, but without analyzing their state- 
ments. To get an idea of what the B. & O. shop man- 
agement was before the agreement one need only read 
statements made in addresses by officials of the ma- 
chinists’ union. These disclose conditions to have been 
so exceedingly inefficient that even union management 
showed an improvement over the previous management. 
But that is no proof that the same sort of improvement 
would follow by turning over to the same union the 
management of better run shops.” 


To Operate Bayonne Bolt & Nut 
Works Independently 


The Bayonne Bolt Corporation, Second Street and 
Trask Avenue, Bayonne, N. J., has been formed to pur- 
chase and take over the operation of the Bayonne Bolt 
& Nut Works, formerly operated by the receivers of 
the Hoopes & Townsend Corporation and prior to that 
by the American Bolt Corporation. Effective Dec. 22, 
the new corporation will conduct all business of the 
Bayonne works without ties or connections with any 
other concern, adhering to the manufacture of the same 
line of products as in the past. 

J. Rich Steers, chairman of the new corporation, 
was president of the original Bayonne Bolt & Nut 
Works from 1914 to 1923. E. L. Rupf, the new presi- 
dent and treasurer, was plant manager of the old com- 
pany during the same period, and Arthur D. Morris, 
the new vice-president, was manager of sales, continu- 
ing in that capacity during the recent period of re- 
ceivership. W. H. Ackerman is secretary of the new 
company and James H. Berry, assistant treasurer. 





Total apparent consumption of Babbitt metal in 
November, based on reports received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from 27 firms, was 4,358,127 Ib., 
compared with 4,868,053 Ib. in October. 

















Profits. By William Trufant Foster and Waddill Catch- 
ings. Pages, 465. Published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston, for the Pollak Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Research. Price, $4. 


For the best adverse comment on this book $5,000 is 
to be awarded. We are not competing in this contest, 
although its terms are very fair. The authors expose 
themselves to criticism, however, and will no doubt get 
it, and there will be ample opportunity for the prize- 
winning essayist. 

The first half of the book, dealing especially with 
the subject of profits is very good, very sound and very 
lucid. The authors have an engaging style and are 
rich in illustrations, analogies and imageries. So many 
of these are purely American that they are likely to 
be as meaningless to foreigners as is our slang. In- 
deed, it is to be feared that our own Middle West will 
not always be discerning and appreciative. 

In this part of their book the authors reveal some 
inconsistencies and even contradictions, but on the 
whole the development of their thesis is characterized 
by unusual intelligence and common sense. The case 
that they make for the legitimacy of profits and the 
naturalness of markets ought to shatter the belief of 
many socialistic thinkers that such things are deter- 
mined daily and arbitrarily in a council at the corner 
of Wall and Broad Streets. 

With the second part of this book we quickly be- 
came impatient, saturated as it is with a queer idea in 
respect to money, an idea that is like Henry Ford’s, but 
quite shocking to orthodox economists. The authors’ 
argument is summarized in the following: 


“Progress toward greater total production is re- 
tarded because consumer buying does not keep pace 
with production. Consumer buying lags behind because 
industry does not disburse to consumers enough money 
to buy the goods produced; and because consumers, 
under the necessity of saving, cannot spend even as 
much money as they receive. There is not an even flow 
of money from producer to consumer, and from con- 
sumer back to producer. Inadequacy of con- 
sumer income is, therefore, the main reason why we do 
not long continue to produce the wealth which natural 
resources, capital facilities, improvements in the arts, 
and the self-interest of employers and employees would 
otherwise enable us to produce. Chiefly because of 
shortage of consumer demand, both capital and labor 
restrict output, and nations engage in those struggles 
for outside markets and spheres of commercial influ- 
ence which are the chief causes of war.” 


The authors do not, therefore, look upon money as 
a medium of exchange, but rather revert to the old 
adage that it is what makes the mare go. If a cor- 
poration fails to distribute all of its earnings in divi- 
dends it checks the flow, impounding more or less of 
this thing called money; but how any corporation or 
anybody else can do any such thing is not explained 
by the authors. If the surplus earnings of a corpora- 
tion are distributed as dividends the stockholders spend 
them for the things they want. If they are retained by 
the corporation they are spent for the things it wants. 
Either way, they are spent for goods and services. 
What else can be done with them? One party may de- 
mand one sort of goods and the other party another, 
and diversion of the buying power may unbalance pre- 
vious market conditions, but the aggregate of demand 
is not checked. That results from other things, es- 
pecially a contraction of surplus of earnings. 


These authors are confused in their understandings 
of wealth, capital, credit and money. They arrive at 
such preposterous absurdities as decrying thrift and 
upholding warfare as an economic beneficence. What 
they are really preaching is the merit of a consuming 
economy as against a capital economy looking forward 
to the future. We shall leave it to the winner of the 
$5,000 prize to expose in detail the many fallacies that 
obsess them. W. R. INGALLs. 
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Diesel Engines; Marine—Locomotive—Stationary. By 
David Louis Jones. Pages 565, 6 x 9 in., 341 illus- 
trations. New York: Norman W. Henley Publish- 
ing Co., 2 West Forty-fifth Street. Price $5 net. 

Written by a practical engineer who is a commis- 

sioned chief machinist, United States Navy, and is in- 
structor in the Diesel engine department of the Navy 
Submarine School, New London, Conn., this book is 
described as “a practical treatise on the principles, 
construction, operation and maintenance of the Diesel 
oil engine.” As it is intended for the use of the op- 
erating engineer, it explains in simple terms the un- 
derlying principles of thermodynamics and the prin- 
ciples of operation of all types of engines. The con- 
structional features of the engines and such auxiliaries 
as fuel pumps, injection valves, starting and reversing 
systems, air compressors, governors, etc., are all treated 
in detail. Instructions are given, not only for the 
operation and maintenance of Diesel engines, but also 
for their installation. 

A Diesel engine is described as “an internal com- 
bustion engine actuated by the gases resulting from the 
combustion of a liquid fuel injected in a fine state of 
subdivision into the engine cylinder at or about the 
conclusion of the compression stroke. The heat result- 
ing from the compression of air to a high temperature 
is the sole means of igniting the charge of fuel. The 
combustion proceeds at, or approximately at, constant 
pressure.” 

Engines of as large as 16,000 brake hp. are being 
built for marine use. In the last five years the number 
of motorships has been almost trebled, and the world’s 
motorship construction has grown to about 60 per 
cent of the construction of steamships. Locomotives 
with Diesel engines are now being operated in competi- 
tion with steam locomotives, and at a cost which is 
stated to be much lower. In view of these facts, the 
importance of the Diesel engine cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

Seventeen chapters, in addition to the introduction, 
are devoted to the various elements of the engine, its 
operation and care, and the particular uses which it 
has attained in special fields. 

Representative types of engines, practically all of 
them for stationary or land use, are covered in one 
chapter which occupies more than one-fourth the total 
bulk of the book. Fourteen different makes of engines 
are here described, some of the makers being repre- 
sented by two or more types of engine. The illustra- 
tions throughout are largely line cuts, descriptive of 
special features brought out in the text. Halftones 
are numerous, however, both in illustrating complete 
engines and with regard to parts or partial assemblies. 





Foreign Commerce in the Fiscal Year 


In the annual report of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce for the year ended June 30 last, it 
is pointed out that aggregate exports from the United 
States during the fiscal year amounted to $4,754,- 
000,000, compared with $3,771,000,000 in the fiscal year, 
1922, and an average of $2,166,000,000 in the five imme- 
diate pre-war years. The increase over 1922 was thus 
26 per cent “and no part of this was due to the ad- 
vance in prices. After allowing for the diminished 
buying power of the dollar the increase over pre-war 
was in the neighborhood of 35 per cent. 

“Our imports have gained even more. They 
amounted in 1925-26 to $4,467,000,000, a figure some- 
what swollen by the excessive price of rubber. This 
total was 71 per cent more than four years before. 
Adjusted for the change in the price level, imports of 
last year were 65 or 70 per cent greater than before 
the war. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the United States 
has shifted from a debtor nation to the world’s greatest 
creditor nation, toward which imports tend to flow in 
payment of interest on a vast volume of foreign invest- 
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SLAG BRICK MACHINERY 


Komnick Process Developed in Germany Being 
Introduced in United States 


The Komnick Machinery Co., 1010 Lafayette Build- 
ing, Detroit, has been organized to introduce in the 
United States and Canada the Komnick drum process 
equipment for the manufacture of slag-lime brick. The 
machines will be made on contract. An installation 
has been made at Montreal, Que., and other prospec- 
tive installations are under negotiation. 

The Komnick machinery was developed at the F. 
Komnick Engineering Works, Elbing, Germany. A\l- 
though using slag largely from gas plants, it is re- 
garded as especially adapted to the conversion of blast 
furnace slag into brick and the process employed at 
several plants in Germany is described by the Komnick 
Machinery Co. as follows: 

Slag from blast furnaces is run through water to 








crystallize it. It is conveyed by a self-unloader 
equipped with a distributing apparatus that automati- 
cally dumps the slag into a shaker, from which it 
drops upon a magnet pulley and belt conveyor and 
passes through a rotary screen, and then is conveyed 
to a storage silo. 

The magnetic apparatus serves to remove for sav- 
ing the small particles of iron in the slag. In daily 
operations as much as 10 tons of iron particles has 
been reclaimed. The larger pieces of slag which do 
not pass through the screen are conveyed to the 
crusher, from which they fall to a storage hopper. 

Initial preparation of the slag now being complete, 
it is transported by means of a bucket elevator and 
through a conveying tube to a revolving screen cylin- 
der and from there it is delivered to two hoppers which 
rest directly over two mixing drums. These hoppers 
are designed to carry sufficient raw material for the 
manufacture of 100,000 bricks per day of 10 hr. 

Burned lime is ground by means of an inclosed ball 
mill used in connection with the Komnick air separa- 
tor. The ball mill, air separator and lime weighing 
device are designed to handle 4000 lb. of lime per hr. 

The proportionate amount of lime having been 
transported by means of a helical conveyor to the mix- 
ing drum, and at the same time the proportionate 
amount of slag being deposited therein, the cover is 
secured and the drum is allowed to revolve. Then a 
small amount of water is added as fixed by test. If 
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the lime is slow in slacking, live steam is added. After 
sufficient slacking, other slag is added and mixed. The 
mixing process is completed in 30 to 45 min. 

This mixture is then dropped into a hopper under- 
neath the mixing drum. This hopper is constructed in 
cone shape and at the bottom is a revolving plate or 
distributing apparatus which feeds the material to an 
edge runner mill situated directly under the hopper. 
This is equipped with heavy, broad steel runners which 
grind the mixture and rub the sand and lime together 
when the material passes between the runners and the 
steel rotary grinding surface of the mill. Thus the 
material is prepared by one pass through the machine 
for the molding of slag brick. 

This machine at the same time automatically feeds 
a bucket elevator, which transports the prepared ma- 
terial into an automatic press feeder situated directly 
over the press service pan of each press. Each press 
has an hourly capacity of 2600 slag brick. These are 
placed on cars equipped with steel platforms which 
hold 880 German standard size brick each. When 
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The Komnick Slag Brick Press, Shown in the 

Illustration on the Left, Has a Capacity of 

2600 Brick Per Hr. (Above) Hardening cylin- 
der and brick loaded on self-propelled car 


loaded these cars are taken to four hardening cylin- 
ders, the motive power being supplied by an electric- 
propelled transfer car operated by one man. 

Curing of the brick occupies from 8 to 10 hr. under 
steam pressure of 120 lb. Each hardening cylinder is 
equipped with a swing-bolt type door at each end, the 
filling taking place at the press end and the discharge 
of cars at the rear and near the storage track which 
has a spur leading to the loading yard. The entire 
cylinder can be emptied in one operation. 


Stocks of steel bars are now only about one-fifth 
of what they were five years ago, according to O. W. 
Irwin, sales manager Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, 
in the reinforcing steel bar department. He says that 
successful results have followed an appeal to contrac- 
tors and other buyers, especially in Philadelphia and 
Brooklyn, to use American-made steel instead of Ger- 
man or Belgian steel, even though the latter can be 
laid down on the Atlantic seaboard at a lower cost than 
steel produced in this country. 


The number of typewriters manufactured in the 
United States in 1925 was 730,343, as against 697,789 
in 1923, an increase of 4.7 per cent, according to the 
Bureau of the Census. The number rebuilt decreased 
15.2 per cent, with 39,235 in 1925 and 46,244 in 1923. 
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Rolled Manganese Steel Used in Large 
Electric Smelting Furnace 


A recent example of the widening use of rolled 
manganese steel is its application in connection with 
certain members of a large electric smelting furnace. 


Outstanding characteristics of this steel, which con- 
tains 1 to 1.30 per cent carbon and 11 to 14 per cent 
manganese are high tensile and shearing strength; 


resistance to wear by impact and abrasion; and non- 


magnetic properties. 
Because of these properties, this material has been 


such parts as chute plates, liner plates, 


selected for 





The Rolled Manganese Steel Mantels and Floor Plates 

Used in an Electric Smelting Furnace Are Shown 

Above. I-Beams of the Same Material, Shown in the 

Lower View, Support the Floor Plates. Together They 
Form a Non-Magne tic Unit 


links, 
bars, 


chain 
arts, grizzly 


flat bar railroad truck and car wearing 
! wear plates, etc. An increasingly 
large tonnage of rolled manganese steel rods is being 
woven into screens used in screening coke, slag, ore, 
crushed stone, sand, gravel and other abrasive materi- 
als. Because of its non-magnetic properties, the use of 
this steel is being extended to the construction of elec- 
trical equipment. 

The rolled manganese steel used in the parts for 
the electric smelting furnace here illustrated is that 
produced by Manganese Steel Forge Co., Philadelphia, 
under the trade designation of Rol-Man steel. It is 
said to have selected for the construction of the 
init described because it provided a light weight, high 
strength, non-magnetic material, free of eddy currents, 
could be fabricated to the required specifications. 

The upper view shows three mantels of the steel 
for a large electric smelting furnace. These mantels 
14-in. rolled manganese steel plate in the form 
of cylinders, 45% in. outside diameter and 8 ft. 7 
each made up of four full length 90-deg. 
, rolled to a quarter cylinder. Seventeen holes, 
11/16 in. in diameter and countersunk on the outside, 
are punched along each edge for connecting the 
ments together with inside butt straps. Twelve holes, 
1-1/16-in. in diameter, equally spaced, are also punched 
around the cylinders at one end close to the top, for 
connecting to the head. The mantels ex- 
tend on both sides of manganese steel floor 
plates, which are %4 in. are lap riveted together 


been 


which 


are of 


seg- 


suspension 
rolled 
thick, 


and provided with circular cut-outs to accommodate the 
mantels. 


The lower view shows six of the Rol-Man steel 8-in. 
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I-beams with 4 in. flanges. The I-beams, which serve 
as the supports for the floor plates, shown in the up- 
per illustration, and together with them form a com- 
plete non-magnetic unit, are made up of two % in. 
thick rolled manganese steel pressed plate channel 
sections, riveted back to back. Each I-beam is 15 ft. 
2 in. long, overall, made in two 7 ft. 7 in. halves joined 
together with the splice plates and tie plates shown 
in the foreground. 


Portable Riveter Has Alloy Steel Frame 


Alloy steel truss frame construction, intended to 
assure rigidity and strength with the use of a minimum 
of metal, is a feature of a new portable compression 
yoke riveter being placed on the market by the Hanna 
Engineering Works, 1765 Elston Avenue, Chicago. 
The reach of the machine is 24 in.; the gap 15 in. and 
the pressure exerted on the rivet die is 50 tons, at 
100 lb. air pressure. The weight of the machine is 
1500 Ib. 

Suspended as shown, rivets are inserted from above 
and headed from below, which permits of pinch bug 
riveting speeds. Rivets may be placed in advance of 
the riveter, enabling the “rivet-sticker” to give a por- 
tion of his time to drift pins and stitching bolts with- 
out interrupting riveting operations. The machine may 
also be suspended with the dies vertical, cylinder up, 
or dies horizontal, cylinder up. 

Mounting the air actuating cylinder so that the 
distance from the inside top surface or live stake to 
the bottom of the rear cylinder head is only 29 in., is 
another feature. This permits of using the riveter 
where the girders are laid down for riveting, the height 





The Frame Is of Alloy Steel Truss Frame Con- 
struction, Which Permits Minimum of Metal 


of which is usually influenced by what is most desirable 
when reaming. 

Control of the intake and exhaust air is through the 
company’s combination operating valve, which unit 
may be mounted at any convenient location and may 
be operated by hand or foot. Two air hoses with an 
inner area equal to that of a 1 in. pipe lead from valve 
to the cylinder. The valve combines two types, the bal- 
anced poppet and the balanced piston, and is said to 
provide an air-tight and free-moving valve. An impor- 
tant feature claimed for this valve is that any slight 
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leakage at the valve will be from machine to exhaust, 
not from line to machine or line to exhaust. 

The pressure exerting mechanism is a combination 
of simple lever and toggle which combine a long die 
stroke with a wide range of uniform pressure, as in 
other riveters built by the company. The first part of 
die stroke is rapid, the die or plunger speed gradually 
decreasing until it enters the uniform pressure area 
of the stroke. Where the work is lightest the speed is 
greatest; as the rivet head forms, the pressure in- 
creases, reaches a maximum and maintains it for sev- 
eral inches of piston travel. 


Improves Door Clamp on Tumbling Mills 


A door clamp of improved design is a feature added 
recently to tumbling mills built by the Whiting Corpo- 
ration, Harvey, Ill. 

The clamp consists of cast steel sliding bars ar- 
ranged in pairs and mounted on the door. Cast steel 
links connect the bars to the sides of the barrel and 
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Tumbling Mill Equipped with Improved Door Clamps 


1%-in. diameter tension bolts are used to draw the 
bars tightly together when the door is in place. The 
sliding bars are mounted so that they pivot as well as 
slide, permitting alinement in all directions. The door 
is lifted into place, the links are swung into sockets, 
which are riveted to the side of the barrel, and the 
tension bolts are turned up with a socket wrench. The 
links provide a toggle action which pinches the door 
edges tightly against the shell, and the tension on the 
bolts pulls the sides of the shell against the door. 


Self-Propelled Welding Car 


What is said to be the first gas-electric drive, self- 
propelled welding car, brought out recently by the 
Electric Arc Cutting & Welding Co., 152 Jelliff Avenue, 
Newark, N. J., is shown in the acccompanying illustra- 
tion. 

This equipment consists of the com- 
pany’s standard gas-engine set mounted 
in a standard track car and arranged 
for taking on and off the track by means 
of the frame sliding on the rails. The 
car is equipped with a standard vehicle 
series motor and is chain driven. Stand- 
ard wheels and axles are employed and 
one side is insulated, which is also stand- 
ard railroad practice. Control is through 
an interlocking arrangement providing 
even speed gradation ahead and reverse 
and a neutral position for welding. Each 
position is locked so that when the en- 
gine is delivering power the car cannot 
be moved in the other direction; when 
welding, it cannot be moved at all. A 
special lighting transformer is provided 
for illuminating the work at night. 
There are headlights and tail lights on 
the car. 

Exclusive features claimed for the 
gas engine include the oiling system, 
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which is interlocked so that the ignition magneto is cut 
off should the oil be kept too low or the pump fail to 
work. In addition to being equipped with mechanical 
governor limited to various speeds by the interlocking 
mechanism, the gas engine is also arranged with 
throttle governor for welding, so that the engine can 
idle until the electrode is actually touched to the work. 
The engine immediately resumes idling when the are 
is broken. This, it is thought, should greatly prolong 
the life of the apparatus. 

Exclusive features claimed for the welding gen- 
erator include: both alternating and direct current for 
all are welding; series differential field for 20 volt 
metallic are and series; compound field for 40 volt 
carbon arc; ball-bearings, interpole commutating field 
and shaft extension; and 110 or 220 volts provided for 
lights, drills, grinders, etc.; and automatic reactor 
spring adjusted for all are welding. 


South Africa Uses American Agricultural 
Machinery 


JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA, Dec. 10.—American 
manufacturers are the largest shippers of agricultural 
machinery to the Union of South Africa, with Cana- 
dian makers the chief competitors for this business. 
In accessories for agricultural machinery, however, 
American manufacturers rank about third, the United 
Kingdom and Canada being foremost. As a result, 
American made plows are often provided with shares 
and other fittings of Canadian or British manufacture. 
American prices for accessories of this kind are only 
about 2 per cent higher than the Canadian and about 3 
per cent more than the English, so that slight conces- 
sions might develop a larger market here. It is note- 
worthy, however, that most of the accessory business 
is done on consignment by Canadian and English mak- 
ers, so that it would be necessary for the American 
sellers to follow this method if they were to compete 
seriously for the business. 


Brooklyn Jobber Pays Bonus 


David H. Smith & Sons, iron and steel jobbers of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., have voted a cash and stock bonus 
plan for employees to be awarded on the following 
basis: Employees with one year of service to receive 
one week’s pay; with two years’ service, two weeks 
pay, and so on, with a week’s pay added for each year 
of service up to and including five years. Employees 
may elect to receive stock, one and a half shares of 
stock to be given for each $100 of bonus, and the odd 
amount, if any, to be paid in cash. For the past three 
years the company has paid 8 per cent dividends on 
its stock, and there is no likelihood that the rate will be 
lowered in the coming twelve months. 





A Standard Gas-Engine Set Is Employed. Control is through an 
interlocking arrangement which provides a neutral position for 


welding 
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New Line of Motor-Driven Grinding and 
Buffing Machines 


Hisey Wolf 


new 


The Machine Co., Cincinnati, has 
brought out line motor-driven double-end 
grinding machines, and two types of buffing and polish- 
machines, one with open type and the other with 
spindle extensions. 

Five sizes of the floor stand grinder are available, 
equipped with two grinding wheels ranging in diameter 
14 in., and in width of face from %4 21 


«7/2 


a ol 


nw 
ils 


incased type 


from 7 to to 


The 7, 10 and 12 in. machines are also furnished 
with bench base mounting. 

The floor stand buffing machine with open-type 
spindle extension is also available in five sizes, being 


arranged for two buffing wheels ranging in diameter 





from 8 to 18 in., and in face from 1 to 3 in. The two 
smallest sizes are built with bench base mounting. 
The incased spindle buffing machine is built in four 
sizes corresponding to the four largest sizes of the 
machine with open-type spindle extensions. The 10-in. 
A y 
mn) | 
___ an 
S 
ma 
wheel machin h ype is furnished for bench 

All he achines are available with either 

ter ing or direct current motors. Single-phase 
! g-curre! machines are equipped with im- 
rove mmutating-type repulsion-induction motors, 

} s stated, will start and pick up speed in- 

inder ar load within twice their rated ca- 
y. Starting current under all conditions is said 
be unusually low. It is claimed that low voltage, 
to line drop and other existing conditions which 
be overcome, has no objectionable effect on the 
gle-phase machines. Two and three phase 
nating current machines are equipped with squir- 
age motors. 

Oversize ball bearings are employed, and are 
nounted in end heads in close proximity to the wheels. 
[he buffing and polishing machines with incased type 
| xtensions are equipped with four ball bearings. 
All bear are completely inclosed and protected from 
i ri Bearing oil reservoirs contain enough 
ubricant for two or three months of ordinary service. 
Che hambers have drain-put plugs to permit of 
flushin;: 

Motor rter with push button control is standard 
equipment on all of these machines, all motor starting 
nd switch equipment being in accordance with the 
tandard he Electric Power Club. Grinding wheels 
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are of diameters in proportion with motor speeds to 
give safe peripheral speeds as recommended by Ameri- 
can Engineering Standards Committee. Wheel guards 
are of the full safety combination pattern and are ad- 
justable to compensate for the wear of the grinding 
wheel. 


Sales of American Tool Steel to South 
Africa Decline 


JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA, Dec. 10.—Sales of 
American tool and drill steel to South Africa have re- 
cently dropped from second to third place, Swedish 
steel] consumption now being second only to the British 
product. The Swedish steel is of first grade and, al- 
though almost 40 per cent higher in price than either 
the German or French product, is consumed in sizable 
quantities. 

Mining drill steel, either hexagonal or octagonal is 
sold at about 36s. per 100 lb. ($8.71), c.i.f., while steel 
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Double-End Floor Grinder. For single-phase a.c. cur- 
rent an improved commutating-type repulsion-induction 
motor is employed. 

Incased Spindle Extensions. 
unit in also available 


Buffing Machine With 
An open-spindle type 
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of special analysis brings about 61s. ($14.76) per 100 
lb. delivered to any large consuming point in the South 
African Union. Swedish makers of tool steel maintain 
stocks at Johannesburg, Salisbury and Durban, from 
which they deliver direct to the mines. 


Bureau of Mines Report 


A brief annual report of the Bureau of Mines for 
the fiscal year ended June 30 last has been issued. 
It is concerned largely with questions of safety, effi- 
ciency in mining and economics. Description is given 
of the Bureau’s activities during the year along tech- 
nical lines, including the work on helium and metal- 
lurgical investigations in both ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals. 

Beneficiation of high-silica ores, production of ferro- 
manganese from low-grade ores, direct production of 
steel, and case carburizing of steel are the main topics 
in the ferrous group. The bureau is particularly in- 
terested in the use of non-coking coals in the reduction 
of low-grade ores. It has thoroughly investigated the 
production of sponge iron and its utilization. It is now 
making a survey of all the work done on direct pro- 
cesses, seeking to determine what fundamental informa- 
tion is still needed to develop them. Gaps in the pres- 
ent fund of information will be filled through labora- 
tory experiments. 
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Coolant Circulating Pump for Machine 
Tools 


Simplicity of installation and long life are among 
the features stressed in connection with the rotary 
pump here illustrated, which is being marketed by the 
Tuthill Pump Co., 131 West Sixty-third Street, Chi- 
cago. 

The machine is intended for use on machine tools 
and is arranged for variable and reversible flow. It 
consists of a housing in which rotate an internal or 
driving gear, and the idler or driven gear. The latter, 
together with the crescent member, is mounted on the 
cover, as shown, and when the cover is in place, the 
idler gear and crescent fill the space within the internal 
gear. The pumping action is produced when the teeth 
unmesh on one side and draw in the liquid. The coolant 
is then carried past the crescent member to the other 
side of the pump and forced into the discharge outlet 
by the meshing of the teeth. The action is continuous, 
and is said to produce a steady, non-pulsating stream. 

The space between the intake and discharge sides 
of the pump is sealed by a hardened steel land, which 
is held in place by a light spring. Being subject to 
oil pressure above and below it, this member adjusts 
itself up and down to maintain the required discharge 
of liquid. When pumping the full amount, the land is 
down close to the rotor or internal gear, effecting a 
seal between the two sides of the pump. When the 
liquid is shut off at the discharge, the pressure causes 
the land to rise and permit the liquid within the pump 
to by-pass. This arrangement is stressed as eliminat- 
ing the necessity of a separate by-pass, simplifying 
installation. In permitting small chips and grit to 
pass without cutting the walls of the pump, the bal- 
anced lands are also said to contribute to longer life 
of the machine. 

In the reversing pump the crescent and idler gear 
are mounted on a separate member and journaled in 
the cover. This member is arranged so that it may 
rotate through 180 deg. as the direction of rotation of 
the pump shaft is reversed. This causes the stream of 
liquid to be pumped in the same direction as previously 
and thereby provides for the reversing action necessary 
for screw machines, planers, etc. Check balls are not 
used, and the reversing of the pump is said to be sim- 
ple and positive. 


Electrically-Heated Melting Pot With 
100 Lb. Lead Capacity 
Rapid heating and compactness are features of 
an electrically-heated metal melting pot added recently 
to the line of the Harold E. Trent Co., 259 North 


©) 


Melting of the 
100 Lb. of 
Metal Is at 
the Rate of 
35 to 45 Min. 





Lawrence Street, Philadelphia. The capacity of the pot 
is 100 lb. of lead. 

In this design the problem of suitable terminal out- 
lets has been met by making a cast terminal box with 
an outlet in the bottom which can be arranged for BX 
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Another feature is the arrangement of ports, both 
of which are turned in the upward position. This is 
intended to form a trap which holds part of the liquid 
at all times and keeps it prime. It is said that in 
many applications the usual ball checks or foot valves 





The Internal Gear, Idler Gear, Crescent 
and Hardened Steel Land Are the Principal 
Members of the Pump 





employed in the end of the suction pipe can be elimi- 
nated. The pump shaft is long and of large diameter 
and the gears are of steel and are hardened. The 
packing is of rolled lead foil and graphite. The dimen- 
sions of the pump permit it to be mounted on the usual 
pump bracket. 


connection or rigid metal conduit. The terminals are 
located horizontally to facilitate connection and in- 
spection. Another feature of the pot is its portability. 
When required, eyebolts for attachment to the rim of 
the casting can be supplied, these eyebolts being used 
when pouring directly from the pot into the bearing. 
The eyebolts in conjunction with the crane hooks act 
as a fulcrum and facilitate pouring. 

The shape of the crucible, which is of cast iron, 
has been proportioned to withstand the strain incident 
to the heating and cooling of a considerable mass of 
metal. The casing is of sheet steel with welded seams, 
reinforced with steel bands. The use of temperature 
control is recommended, such control being stressed 
as preventing overheating and reducing current con- 
sumption. The pot can be employed also for melting 
salts requiring temperatures less than 1000 deg. Fahr. 


The Ornamental Iron Manufacturers’ Association of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, has arrived at the 
conclusion, according to Secretary Wilbur S. Sample, 
that the combined capacity of the plants of members 
is far in excess of the amount of work available for a 
long time to come. The secretary’s bulletin issued 
shows that ornamental shops have an investment of 
nearly $3,000,000, a capacity of nearly $14,000,000, an- 
nual average output of slightly over $8,000,000, and a 
cost of almost the latter amount, leaving an assumed 
profit of a little less than $140,000. 
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NEW GEAR HOBBER 


Steel Spur Gears Up to 3 Pitch, 36 In. in Diam- 
eter and 16 In. Face Cut on Production Basis 
A manufacturing hobbing machine similar to that 

escribed in THE IRON AGE of Jan. 31, 1924, page 361, 

but larger, has been placed on the market by Gould & 


Eberhardt, Newark, N. J. 


ew machine, designated as the No. 36-HS, 
eing offered for cutting spur gears up to 3 pitch in 
tes n a production basis, and up to 36 in. in diam 
te It has a normal capacity for gears up to 42 i1 


meter. It is said to be especially adapted for 

ng of transmission gears, such as used in tractors 
and trucks, and gearing used in mining and hoisting 
equipment, as well as for other general industrial gears 
f edium sizes. 

\mong the manufacturing features of the new ma- 
hine is the powerful worm and worm wheel drive to 
the cutter spindle, which is arranged so that it may be 


swiveled from 0 to 15 deg. to accommodate single-, 
louble- or 1 


triple-thread hobs for both roughing and fin- 
hing. The indexing worm wheel, semi-steel, and of 





oarse pitch, is 24 in. in diameter, and is driven by 
a hardened and ground worm. The gear train is of the 
balanced type, having exactly the same number of gears 
the cutter as to the work spindle, which arrangement 
intended to assure uniformity of rotation between the 
ter and the gear blanks, producing extremely accu- 
The vertical cutting principle employed 


ing possible the 


empha- 
substantial support of 
the full capacity, permitting feeds and 


eds tl are comparable with those now being ob- 

n smaller gears, and which were not possible 

I e on the larger gears in a hobbing machine. 
he cutter carriage is arranged with the power tra- 
erse of 100 in. per min. to move the cutter rapidly 
direction and may be operated with the work 

ter spindles either rotating or idle. The rapid 

e operating lever is interlocked with the feed 

evel that neither the feeding nor the power travers- 
he cutter can be started without 

ther movement being first disconnected. Addi 
rovision is made to prevent accidental operation 

wer rapid traverse in its downward direction. 

he power rapid approach brings the hob to the 


at 100 in. per min., the hob being 


automatically by means of an adjustable stop 

e feeds may then be started by tripping the 

evel TI power rapid reverse completes the 

ng cycle by returning the cutter carriage to its 
ipper position to permit the rapid unloading and re- 
ling of gears. The work arbor support accommo- 


dates gears up to 24 in. diameter. The movable arm 
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mounted on the box-type column is counterbalanced, 
so that when the operator elevates it a locking pin is 
released automatically, to permit swinging the arm 
out of the way quickly. 

The drive is through a plate-type clutch pulley which 
is mounted on Timken roller bearings and operates at 
constant speed. All of the drive parts of the machine 
have been segregated in a case mounted on the base 
of the machine at the rear. Lubricant is pumped into 
a distributing pan which serves all of the mechanism 
thereby automatically oiling all of the 
principal mechanism. The index change gears and cut- 
ter speed gears are entirely inclosed in oil-tight com- 
partments and a stream of oil constantly flows over 
the,gears. A centrifugal pump supplies coolant to the 
cutter. Instead of being poured over the hob from the 
end of a pipe, the coolant goes through the cutter car- 
riage and is forced on the hob, flooding it without 
splashing. The coolant is shut off automatically when 
the hob rotation is stopped. 


in this case, 


Work and Cutter Spindles Adjustments 
Both the work spindle and cutter spindle have 
tapered bearings of substantial proportions, and the 
means provided for adjustments are stressed as being 


Manufacturing Hobbing 
Machine for Steel Spur 
Gears Up to 3 Pitch and 
36 In. in Diameter. Fea- 
tures stressed include the 
powerful worm and worm- 
wheel drive to the cutter 
spindle, balanced’ type 
gear train and method of 
adjusting the work and 
cutter spindles. An auto- 
infeeding attach- 
ment for hobbing worm 


matic 


wheels is available 


somewhat unusual. The usual practice of making an 
adjustment on a tapered spindle is to take off from the 
end adjustment a sufficient amount of metal to make 
the taper fit tighter. This is eliminated on this new 
machine as either the work spindle or cutter spindle 
may be adjusted in place in the machine. Separate 
adjustments are provided for the taper diameter fit 
and the end fit, and either may be made independently 
of the other. 

In order to take advantage of the full length of the 

a hob positioning device is provided, making it 
possible to shift the hob from a dull to a sharp posi- 
tion, without taking the hob from the arbor and insert- 
ing spacing collars. 

The machine can be arranged with automatic in- 
feeding attachment for hobbing worm wheels. For 
motor drive a 744-hp. 1200-r.p.m. motor is mounted on 
a bracket over the gear case at the rear. The drive 
from the motor is by silent chain, which is entirely 
nclosed in a sheet metal guard. A full complement of 
feed and cutter speed gears is furnished, and also 
indexing gears to cut from 6 to 50 teeth and beyond 
that up to 150 teeth, excepting primes and their mul- 
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The Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, is erecting a new 
building on a 59-acre tract at West Milwaukee to house 


its engineering and structural work. After Jan. 1 all 


of the company’s engineering work, including the Rex 
traveling water screens and Rex elevators and con- 
veyors, will be done at the new plant. 
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Power Presses for Straightening, Bending 
and Assembling Operations 


The General Mfg. Co., Detroit, is adding to its line 
two new power presses, one of which is a 60-ton four- 
post unit and the other a 3-ton three-post machine. 
Flexible control is an outstanding feature of both. 

Both presses employ a friction brake band, similar 
to the service brake of an automobile, as a clutch. The 
power applied is in direct relation to the pressure ex 


The 60-Ton Press Is 
Shown Above and 
the 3-Ton Press and 
Straightening Ma- 
chine at the Lejt 


erted by the operator on the foot pedal and may be 
varied from a few pounds up to the capacity of the 
machines. The ram can be stopped at any point in its 
travel, and is arranged to return to its up or normal 
position immediately upon release of the foot pedal. 
The 60-ton press is adapted for straightening and 
bending operations on a production basis. The power 
for this machine is transmitted through the rear drive 
head and the rocker arm having a leverage of 2% to 1 


2 


to the main front ram. The four posts hold down the 
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bearing at the center of the rocker arm. The nose piece 

n the main front ram may be changed conveniently 
for other work. The stroke and recommended speed of 
the ram are 4 in. and 48 in. per min., respectively. A 
10-hp. 1200 r.p.m. motor is required for direct motor 
drive. 

The distance from the table to the end of the ram 
up is 21 in., and the throat or distance from the center 
of the ram to the front of the column is 6% in, The 
width of the table is 24 in. and the height of the table 
from the floor is 30 in. The floor space occupied by the 
60-ton press is 36 x 60 in., and the height over all is 
88 in. The net weight of the belt-driven machine is 
6600 lb. 

The 3-ton three-post press and straightening ma- 
chine is similar to the 8- and 20-ton units described 
previously in THE IRON AGE, and is also of screw type. 
It is intended for straightening and assembling opera- 
tions. Fixtures are available to permit the work to be 
straightened and tested on centers as many times as 
necessary without removing the part from the fixture 
until the operation is completed. 

For manufacturing purposes the stroke of the ram, 
6 in., and the opening between the nose of the ram and 
the table, 12 in., have been standardized, but machines 
with 9 in. or 12 in, stroke and with any special opening 
can be furnished. The head of this machine is a unit 
and can be used with special fixtures. It can also be 
furnished for either belt or motor drive. A 2-hp. motor 
is required for direct motor drive. 

Ram travel of 135 in. per min. is recommended. 
The floor space occupied by the machine is 24 x 24 in., 
and the height over all is 90 in. The net weight of the 
belt-driven press is 700 Ib 


Truck for Handling Large Crates 


Facility in the handling of large crates or similar 
packages is claimed for the truck here illustrated, which 
has been placed on the market by the Baker-Raulang 
Co., Cleveland. 


The machine is an adaptation of the company’s Hy- 
Lift truck. The carriage is fitted with two forks in 
place of the usual platform and clamps are provided 
for holding either one or two packages. The machine 
was originally developed to handle electric ice cream 





Two Forks Replace the Usual Platform and Clamps Are Provided 


for Holding Packages 


cabinets for soda fountain use. These cabinets are 
packed in crates of uniform size and 8 x 3 in. cleats 
are nailed to the bottom, thus raising the crate off the 
floor so that it may be picked up with the forks. 

The clamping action is automatic and takes effect 
as soon as the truck commences to lift. One crate may 
be picked up and placed on top of another and then 
both of them carried on one load. In this case the lower 
clamp drops back out of the way and the upper clamp 
comes into operation. 
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Vertical-Motor-Driven 18-In. Disk 
Grinder 


Another disk grinder with a vertical-motor-drive 
arrangement, added recently to the line of the Gardner 
Machine Co., Beloit, Wis., is here illustrated. The 
machine carries an 18-in. wheel and, as in the case of 
the 72-in. unit described in THE IRON AGE of Dec. 2, 
compactness is an outstanding feature. 

The grinding wheel travels in a horizontal plane 
and is supported by a wheel collar mounted on the 
rotor shaft which forms the driving spindle of the 
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Vertical Motor Arrangement Provides a 
Con pact Unit. The motor frame serves as 
the machy é hase 
n ne. The motor frame serves as the machine base. 


The height of the machine, which measures 225% in. 
from the floor to the grinding member, permits the 
operator to sit while at work, although a special 

tal provided so that the operator may 
stand during the grinding operation. Remote control 
with push-button station is located conveniently on 
the dase. 

A cast-iron guard ring is fastened to the top of the 
base for attaching workholders, dressing device, etc. 
The machine is not equipped with a water tank, but 
wet grinding can be done if from a separate water 
supply. The wheel truing device provided consists of 


a rigid horizontal bar dresser of the type in common 
se on such machines. 

The spindle, in diameter, carries a 
radial bearing at the top and a heavy-type deep-grooved 
bearing at the bottom. All bearings run in oil, and 
are protected from dirt and grit. Oil level pipes are 
brought from each bearing to the outside of the ma- 
hine for filling or draining the oil from the bearing 


which is 2% in. 


Hiy 4 


Floor space occupied by the machine, which is desig- 
nated as the No. 88, is a circle 25 in. in diameter. 
The power required is 5 hp. The weight for domestic 
hipment is 660 Il 

To furnish power to the southern mining district of 
the Soviet Union, in which are included the iron mines 
of Krivoi Rog and the manganese fields of Nicopol, 
Russia, the Dnieper River power project in Soviet 
Ukraine, to develop 150,000 hp. at the outset, is evi 
dently engaging American attention, Col. Hugh L. 
Cooper, American consulting engineer, having sailed 
for Moscow, accompanied by J. P. Ohsol, vice-president 
Amtorg Trading Corporation, 165 Broadway, New 
Yor] 
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Bolt and Nut Specifications Vary in Dif- 
ferent World Markets 


The bolt and nut requirements of various world 
markets differ considerably and have at times caused 
confusion among makers as to the kind of specification 
used. Bolts and nuts with American threads are 
bought in the Philippines, Cuba, Central American mar- 
kets, Hawaii and in the West Indies, but in all these 
markets, except the Philippines, the Whitworth thread 
is also used. British specifications are used on bolts 
and nuts in South Africa, India and all British posses- 
sions, as well as in China and South American coun- 
tries. In India the German standard is also used and 
it is an alternative in China and some South American 
markets. 

In Europe, with the exception of England, the Ger- 
man standard is almost exclusively used on boltsand nuts. 
Carriage bolts and nuts, cup square and round square, 
are used with the so-called German or large flat head, 
in South American countries, India and China, while 
the British possessions generally prefer the British or 
mushroom form head, which is smaller. This head is 
also used in Central American markets. Mexico, how- 
ever, uses both the German and the British head on 
carriage bolts. 





Offset Spot Facing Head 


An offset spot facing head designed to facilitate 
counterboring and spot facing operations, in places that 
cannot be reached with the tool mounted directly in 
line with the drilling machine spindle, is being mar- 
keted by the Gairing Tool Co., Detroit. 

The device, shown herewith in the working posi- 
tion, is clamped around the machine spindle and is 
arranged so that it can be raised and lowered with the 


The Tool is 
Clamped Around 
the Machine 
Spindle and Is 
Raised and Low- 
ered with the 
Spindle 





spindle, to and from the work. It is guided by two 
pins projecting from a plate fastened to the table of 
the drill press, which arrangement is intended to as- 
sure rigidity. By dropping the casting over the per- 
manent pilot, directly underneath the cutter, the use 
of a pilot in the customary manner is eliminated. A 
disappearing pilot operated by a foot pedal can be 
attached when the weight of the casting demands it. 

The cutter is driven by alloy steel gears and thrust 
is taken by a ball thrust bearing. The housing of the 
device is a steel forging and serves as an oil reservoir 
fed by the sight-feed oiler located as shown. 


Food prices are reported by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to have been 1 per cent 
higher in November than in October, but about 3.3 per 
cent lower than in November, 1925. The index level 

4 per cent above November, 1913. Compared with 
the average of 1913 the figure for last month is 61.6 
per cent up. 
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Furnace Design for Fuel Efficiency 


Proper Fuel Combustion Combined with Adequate Means of 
Controlling Flow of Hot Gases 


i section of the Robert Henry Thurston lecture, 
delivered before the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, in New York, on Dec. 7, by Dr. Cecil 
H. Lander of London, England, referred to the effi- 
ciency of industrial furnaces. The following para- 
graphs are taken from the address as delivered: 


Furnace Design 


It is well known that the efficiency of industrial fur- 
naces is generally low. The importance of a systematic 
study of re-heating, forge annealing, and all other 
classes of furnaces has of late repeatedly been urged, 
both in the interests of fuel conservation and of indus- 
trial prosperity. 

Conditions governing the efficient combustion of 
fuel are now well understood and, if proper control is 
effected, the thermal loss in unburned products need 
not be considerable, either with solid, liquid or gaseous 
fuel. The real problem in furnace work is the success- 
ful application of the heat generated to the purposes 
in hand. This involves an understanding of the fun- 
damental physical principles underlying the mode of 
heat transfer from the hot gases flowing through a 
furnace to the charge, whether directly by radiation 
and convection, or indirectly by radiation from the 
heated walls and roof. The effective utilization of the 
sensible heat of the flue gases, for the preheating 
either of the charge or of the air for combustion, is of 
course also a fundamental condition of high furnace 
efficiency. 

Russian Metallurgist’s Studies 


The work of Groume-Grjimailo on the flow of gases 
in furnaces has recently attracted considerable atten- 
tion, since it represents a definite attempt to analyze 
the movement of the gases with a view to applying 
the knowledge gained to the more scientific design of 
furnaces. The results can, of course, represent at best 


Improvement in Quality of Steel Measured 
in History of Armor Plating 


In his presidential address to the Société des Ingé- 
nieurs Civils de France, L. Baclé gave a short sum- 
mary of the history of armor plating, which has been 
abstracted by Jron and Coal Trades Review. That por- 
tion of the story which may be said to measure the 
improvement in metallurgical qualities of the material 
may be summarized as follows: 

If we consider a 200-mm. (7.9-in.) armor plate at- 
tacked by a 194-mm. (7.6-in.) gun, puddled iron offers 
sufficient resistance to require a velocity in the pro- 
jectile, for perforation, of 385 m. (1170 ft.) per sec. 
This velocity would have to be increased to 471 m. 
(1440 ft.) per sec. on replacing the wrought iron with 
ordinary carbon steel. A special steel, developed about 
38 years ago, increased the required velocity further 
to 528 m. (1610 ft.) per sec. and gave the same re- 
sistance as a wrought iron plate 380 mm. (15 in.) thick. 

When the cementation process was developed by 
Harvey in the United States a plate was obtained re- 
quiring a perforation velocity of 612 m. (1870 ft.) per 
sec. This velocity is 60 per cent higher than that re- 
quired for wrought iron and 30 per cent above that 
of ordinary carbon steel. Further improvement in the 
resisting qualities of the armor, such as were made by 
the Krupp process, in which nickel and chromium formed 
important parts, raised the required perforation ve- 
locity to 700 m. (2130 ft.) per sec. This resistance 
was equivalent to that of a wrought iron plate 512 


only the general tendencies of the gaseous flow, and are 
not capable of yielding exact numerical information; 
but their application to furnace design has been shown 
to effect considerable practical improvement. 

The problem of heat transfer inside a furnace, how- 
ever, is very complex, and the important part played by 
radiation in the heating of the charge cannot be left 
out of account. 

The remarkable success which has attended the ap- 
plication to airplane design of models, based on Lord 
Rayleigh’s principle of similarity, suggests a further 
possible application to problems of heat transfer. The 
principle can be extended to considerations of heat trans- 
mission, but the conditions which it lays down for true 
similarity between model and full scale may be difficult 
of practical realization, if not impossible. The method 
offers interesting possibilities as a means of obtaining, 
from determinations on a model, quantitative results 
applicable to full-scale furnaces. 

Many articles have appeared in THE IRON AGE dur- 
ing the past seven years in which the work of the 
Russian metallurgist Groume-Grjimailo was a factor. 
Several of these were translations made by A. D. Wil- 
liams from writings of the Russian scientist. Open- 
hearth furnaces were covered in 14 articles appearing 
as follows: Page 35, Jan. 1, 1920; page 119, Jan. 8, 
1920; page 317, Jan. 29, 1920; page 475, Feb. 12, 1920; 
page 805, March 18, 1920; page 1225, April 29, 1920; 
page 1510, May 27, 1920; page 319, Aug. 5, 1920; page 
719, Sept. 22, 1921; page 577, March 2, 1922; page 717, 
March 16, 1922; page 853, March 30, 1922; page 1075, 
April 20, 1922, and page 1279, May 11, 1922. Hot 
blast stoves were covered in three articles on page 1527, 
June 9, 1921; page 1613, June 16, 1921; and page 1677, 
June 23, 1921. Reheating furnaces were covered in 
three articles on page 465, Aug. 24, 1922; page 537, 
Aug. 31, 1922; and page 1013, Oct. 19, 1922. The last 
mentioned referred to soaking pit furnaces. 


mm. (20.2 in.) thick, or more than 2% times the thick- 


ness of the higher quality material. 
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Resistance to Penetration of Various 
Armor Plate Materials, Measured by 
the Required Striking Velocity of a 
Projectile of Substantially the Same 
Diameter as the Plate Thickness 
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Machinery Exports Continue High 


Promise to Exceed 1925 by Fair Margin—Imports Already 
Above All of 1925—Mining and Oil-Well Machinery 
Lead Gains 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 27 Exports of machinery of all ber, 1926, the value was $13,113,626, against $16,156, 
well as of industrial machinery, for the cal 190 for the corresponding period of 1925. 
endal ear 1926 promise to exceed by a comfortable . ‘ . 
: Aa High Imports Continue 
margin those for 1925, while imports of industrial ma & m 

nery will also show a considerable increase. For the Imports of industrial machinery during the 11 
11 months ended November, 1926, exports of all kind months ended Nov. 30, were valued at $15,011,478, com- 
f machinery aggregated $368,048,685, against $331, pared with $10,295,082 for the corresponding period of 
815,960 for the corresponding period of last year. 1925. Imports of this class of machinery in November, 

Exports of industrial machinery, as classified by 1926, were valued at $1,156,170, against $1,180,048 in 
the Division of Statistics, Department of Commerce, November, 1925. Imports of machinery as listed in 
were valued at $164,206,998 for the 11 months ended THE IRON AGE table were valued at $16,096,841 during 
Nov. 30, against $156,410,452 for the corresponding the 11 months ended November, 1926, against $10,361,- 
period of last year. This classification includes power 555 for the corresponding period of last year. For No- 
generating machinery, except electric and automotive; vember, 1926, the value was $1,210,868, against $1,247,- 
onstruction and conveying machinery, and mining, 01 115 in October, and $1,107,172 in November, 1925. 

1 and pumping machinery “Other industrial ma- Exports of power-driven metal-working machine 
chinery,” including such items as mill equipment, ele tools in November, 1926, represented 443 machines, 
trical machinery, typewriters, etc., was exported to th valued at $608,593, against 368 units, valued at $436,- 

lue of $49,746,873 during the 11 months ended No O86, in October. 
vember, 1926, against $52,922,796 for the correspond Exports of agricultural machinery and implements 
ing period of 1925, a decline of more than $3,000,000. n November, 1926, were valued at $4,585,199, against 

For November, 1926, exports of all kinds of ma $3,603,397 in October and $4,617,476 in November, 1925, 
hinery were valued at $32,694,793, as against $27 while the respective values for the 11 months ended 
965,148 in October and $29,436,903 in November, 1926. November, 1926 and 1925, were $80,700,632 and $70,- 
Power-driven metal-working machinery to the value of 160,789. Exports of wheel tractors and plows again 

1,274,446 was exported in November of the present decreased. There was also a substantial decrease, as 
ir against $1,477,023 during the corresponding pointed out by the Agricultural Implements Division, 
th of 1925, while for the 11 months ended Nover Department of Commerce, in drills and seeders and 
Machinery Exports from the United States Exports of Power-Driven Metal-Working Machinery 
N ember, 1926 October, 1926 
No Value No Value 
$96,849 34 $53,070 
65.152 11 21,059 
$4. 837.8 ; the the 0 3,850 29 15,96 
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$ $29,436,903 $368, 048,685 $331,8 $1,210,868 $1,107,172 $16,096,841 $10,361,555 
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small decreases in numerous other items. Shipments 
of combined harvesters and threshers showed a consid- 
erable increase, while a few other items showed small 
increases. 

Canada was the largest buyer of railroad locomo- 
tives during November and the second largest pur- 
chaser during the 11 months ended November, taking 
locomotives to the value of $45,012 out of a total value 
of $47,412 in November, and to the value of $608,614 
during the 11 months. Brazil was the heaviest buyer 
of locomotives during the 11 months, her purchases ag- 
gregating $1,339,115. 

The United Kingdom led as the destination of great- 
est shipments of sewing machines, for both domestic 
and factory use, in November, taking 1297 valued at 
$77,734, while for the 11 months the United Kingdom 
took 17,549, valued at $979,066. Mexico was the larg- 


United States Exports and Imports of Machinery 


Exports of 
Metal- 
Working 
Machinery 


$8,644,444 


Exports of 
Machinery 
$317,040,424 


Imports of 
Machinery 
The year 1924. $9,711,618 


1925 


January 28,117,952 803,829 845,986 
February 23,215,776 814,703 707,445 
March 33,932,473 999,237 1,364,930 
| rer 33,468,086 1,167,099 1,694,761 
ie ik Wakil incehare 32,164,865 861,655 1,230,914 
ASS a ee 27,121,123 935,487 1,003,325 
Fiscal year 325,578,294 10,404,337 14,011,404 
SO a <aannaeas 32,320,533 905,872 1,188,069 
Eee 38,768,823 747,912 1,308,372 
September ...... 30,719,342 956,250 989,379 
October ..... 31,271,007 996,557 905,826 
November ...... 30,084,814 $76,113 1.007.376 
December 37,933,511 1,448,316 1,155,660 
The year 1925.. 385,376,676 11,577,911 13,052,916 
1926 
SMMNGEEY 3655 < 34,590,693 1,659,971 853,276 
February 32,269,707 1,469,170 1,294,934 
ee 35,241,960 1,567,912 1,297,616 
A 38,755,467 1,814,021 1,479,337 
RE. co isteiGa eiemale.es 32,707,863 1,494,156 1,004,298 
PUNE wcccccvcvees 30,498,054 1,484,127 1.024.252 
Fiscal year ..... 398,306,436 15,413,144 16,046,26 
EEA SAS 34,123,992 1,327,874 1,318,556 
Sor 32,459,844 1,453,909 1,326,443 
September ; 36,901,003 1,432,378 1,145,406 
oO eee 27,965,148 1,247,115 1,069,343 
November ....... 32,694,793 1,210,868 1,274,446 
Eleven months... 368,048,685 16,096,841 13,113,626 


est buyer during the longer period, taking 40,085, 
valued at $1,389,240, and for the single month took 
1694, valued at $40,085. Brazil took 1395, valued at 
$48,515, in November and 11,952, valued at $443,890, 
during the 11 months. Canada took 905, valued at 
$34,557, in November and 8856, valued at $394,344, 
during the 11 months. 

The United Kingdom was the heaviest buyer of 
American typewriters, both in November and the 11 
months, taking 3195, valued at $175,718, and 47,609, 
valued at $2,610,778, respectively. France took 1686, 
valued at $104,459, in November and 32,739, valued at 
$1,734,106, during the 11 months. Typewriters to the 
number of 2085, valued at $110,761, were exported to 
Canada in November, while for the 11 months the num- 
ber going to that country was 12,873, valued at $740,- 
846. Germany took 1762 typewriters, valued at $61,- 
284, in November, and 12,474, valued at $613,114 dur- 
ing the 11 months. 

The United Kingdom took 64 printing presses, 
valued at $121,780, in November, and 597, valued at 
$2,059,203, during the 11 months. Canada took 50 
printing presses, valued at $137,059, in November, and 
294, valued at $1,038,275, during the 11 months. 


The Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has started de- 
livery of a battery of 47 powerful ore crusher units to 
the Symons Brothers Co., copper smelter, in Chile. 
The units weigh 25 tons each and are 10 ft. in diameter 
and 12 ft. high. They are of the disk type, motor 
driven, and are designed for pulverizing ore. Ship- 
ment is being made by rail to New York. Delivery 
will be completed about Jan. 15 from the Milwaukee 
works. 
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1926 TRADE ABOVE NORMAL 





Inventories at Lowest Point in History, Says W. 
C. Carroll of Inland Steel Co. 


¢¢T[\ROM the standpoint of the steel industry we have 

enjoyed during 1926 a volume of business which 
must be considered far above normal,” said Walter C. 
Carroll, vice-president Inland Steel Co., Chicago, in a 
statement regarding prospects for 1927. “If we have 
a clean-cut idea of what normal business is, then have 
we had normal business during the past year, and may 
we expect abnormal business during 1927? 

“Production figures which will be available in the 
near future will reveal that many old-time records have 
been broken. It will be found that consumption as 
well as production has proceeded at a record-breaking 
pace, and a careful analysis will show that steel in 
many of its forms is not only replacing other materials 
but is rapidly entering new fields. 

“At the beginning of 1927 we find inventories at 
the lowest point in history, when the volume of busi- 
ness is taken into consideration. This is largely due 
to the excellent performance of the railroads. Freight 
cars, to a considerable extent, are taking the place of 
the consumers’ warehouses as they travel between the 
steel works and points of consumption. Stocks of from 
60 to 90 days’ supply seem to be no longer necessary. 
Much working capital has therefore been released. The 
work of Herbert Hoover’s department to bring about 
simplification of sizes and styles, and the consequent 
elimination of waste, deserves prominent mention. 


Look to 1927 with Optimism 


“It is generally in order, when attempting to look 
into the future, to mention certain important factors 
which have a direct bearing on sound business. Per- 
haps we have taken for granted the steadying influence 
of the Federal banking system. We would consider 
him a false prophet who now predicts a panic or even 
fears unreasonable inflation. There is nothing in the 
immediate future to indicate other than easy money. 
Railroad equipment has been steadily used during the 
past two or three years. Earnings have gradually in- 
creased but replacements have not kept pace with wear 
and tear. The new year therefore promises to be a 
most favorable one from the standpoint of purchases 
by railroad companies. The increasing use of automo- 
bile trucks and the continuation of the road building 
program are closely linked with the railroads and are 
a direct result of a sustained demand. The automotive 
industry has given evidence of unusual sanity; instal- 
ment buying of cars has been restricted to a more 
healthful basis; our enormous building program is to 
be continued, and while we may find a falling off in 
the number of smaller buildings, it is possible that the 
heavier types of construction will fully compensate. 

“During the early years of big business in this 
country our periods of both depression and prosperity 
were disastrous because of the extremes to which busi- 
ness was carried in both directions and the duration 
of these two unhealthy conditions. In the steel busi- 
ness the peaks and valleys of recent years do not show 
such great extremes. The periods of recession are 
shorter, demand and production are on a gradually ris- 
ing plane, and the industry is therefore proceeding on 
a more even keel. The sustained buying power of the 
wage earner has, of course, been due to great volume 
and steady employment. The conservative selling 
prices for steel products have enabled many projects 
to be carried forward. The much dreaded vicious cycle 
of past years has assumed a much happier aspect. 

“But what is normal business? Is it not a satisfied 
state of mind due to those factors which make for good 
business, such as a substantial order book, fair selling 
prices and good prospects for the future? In other 
words, a state of business which is just a little better 
than had been anticipated? If this definition has been 


correctly framed, then our state of mind must be ad- 
justed as a result of the gradually but steadily increas- 


ing demands of our great country, with the passing of 
each year.” 
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BY DR. LEWIS H. HANEY 
Direcror, NEw YORK UNIVERSITY BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 
-__—__-—- Favorable and Unfavorable Factors Affecting Business . 
* ™~ 
May Be Summarized as Follows: 
Favorable Factors Unfavorable Factors 
1. Fairly prompt readjustment of pro- 1. Decline in P-V Line. 
duction in basic industries, reducing the 2. Decline in building activity. 
danger of serious over-production. 3. Decline in automobile production and 
2. Greater stability in prices of basic a. f : d — 
“er ‘ 2S ‘ as 
commeditics. . Low irm prices an purchasing 
power. 
3. Large volume of retail trade. 5. Decline in employment and payrolls 
of factory labor. 
i. Purchasing power of labor still large. 6. Decline in new business enterprises 
0. Strong financial position of leading und ineré ased number of failures 
companies 7. Money rates above the yield on bonds. 
pe : a ; 
8. Large manufacturers’ inventories. 
6. Light mercantile inventories. 9. Political uncertainties. 
VFAVORABLI factor the more numerous ind mportant. It ws especially note vorthy 
tj} f j ’ ‘ dence at a sea on vhe? n recent years rises have occurred. A further 
i i , f re rast 
lightly declining trend the coal loading which prevented car loadings in gen- 
Neve ( livergent trends are eral from falling even below the figure for two years 
- I char W istrats the igo. 
k debits and of railroad freight traffic. We consider that freight traffic in the last two 
k debits ( l f cl lrawn) months has not been representative of industrial con- 
r, and the general trend has been ditions, and mostly represents the temporary prosperity 
gula l ward throughout the year. Railroad of certain coal sections and carriers. The coal roads 
nage r, W ree ring the season have shown large gains in earnings over a year ago, 
57,000, against while the other carriers have been about equally divided 
O ( th sual sea between losses and gains, and have, on the whole, made 
a very spotty showing. It is believed that freight traffic 
rgel ! ( ned by the effect will show a rather sharp decline in the near future, 
g commodity prices on bank debits, as thers probably in the December figures. 
tle declir n the last few months. The The most significant fact illustrated by the chart 
lic in the abnormal coal traffic of the is the large though irregular decline in bank debits, 
railroads, wv h has carried the tonnage figures above which have fallen from a secondary peak reached in 
I In the ( f D 11, it was only August, when they were 138 per cent of the 1921-25 
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Fig. 1—Railroad Tonnage, Unusually Large for the Season, Has Depended on Enormous Coal Ship- 
mu 0 Maintain Its Bulk. Bank debits are falling sharply, indicating a downward trend from the 
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Better use three factors in calculating 
foundry “overhead.’’—Instead of estimating 
general expense solely on molding cost, it is 
safer also to use core-making and cleaning 
costs.—Page 1816. 


A further moderate recession in business 
is forecast——Slight downward trend will 
likely continue, economist points. out. 
Shrinkage is already shown by 16 per cent 
contraction in bank credits during last three 
months.—Page 1832. 





We have bought more foreign iron and 
steel this year than in any time since 1903. 
Over one million gross tons purchased from 
abroad in first 11 months of 1926. Exports 
amount to almost two million tons.—Page 
1867. 


Suggests the use oy models in exrperiment- 
ing for improvement in efficiency of indus 
trial furnaces.—Thurston medalist believes 
heat economies could be secured by study of 
principles of heat transfer.—Page 1829. 






November Business Statistics show con- 
siderable gain in one industry, and losses in 
others.—Bookings of fabricated steel plate 
were 68 per cent of capacity; largest month 
since April, 1923.—Page 1869; bookings of 
steel castings amounted to 53 per cent of 
capacity. This was below October, but first 
11 months of year show improvement over 
1925.—Page 1869; output of malleable cast- 
ings was almost 20 per cent below October 
and lowest month in two years.—Page 1820. 


New stationary shearing table for steel 
mill use has two movable knives.—Cuts up- 
ward and is said to give very clean ends. 
Page 1811. 


Questions whether it is common for labor 
unions to aid in increasing industrial 
efficiency.—Speaker at A.S.M.E. meeting 
implies that cases are known where unions 
have endeavored to limit production.—Page 
1818. 


“Suggestion system” produces worthwhile 
results in B. & O. shops.—Workers have 
submitted 14,000 suggestions in past three 
years. Eighty per cent of them were accept- 
ed and adopted.—Page 1817. 
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Foundry must have flexible cost formula 
if it desires dive rsified work.—A rigid 
formula for figuring costs results automati- 
cally in the acceptance of a restricted class 
of work. If the market is limited, a cost 
system should be devised to permit accurate 
bidding on 2 wide range of work.—Page 
1816. 


“Discover” that amount of “consumer- 
income” affects national prosperity.—Au- 
thors of “Profit” advocate unimpeded 
distribution of earnings but overlook certain 
flaws in their theory.—Page 1819. 


In most industries the five -day week will 
result in five-sixths the output of the six-day 
week.—With industry almost completely 
mechanized, curtailment of hours can do 
nothing but diminish output. What labor 
leaders want is a six-day pay check for five 
days of work.—Page 1840. 


Eaeports of machinery well above last 
ye ar’s le vel, with mining and oil-well nid- 
chinery showing largest gains.—Meanwhile, 
imports of machinery during first 11 months 
of year are already ahead of all 1925.—Page 
1830. 


Says year-end inventories are at lowest 
point in business history.—Chicago steel 
executive thinks railroad service is largely 
responsible for accompanying release of 
working capital and rapid turnover of stocks. 

Page 1831. 


Supreme Court decisions uphold constitu- 
tional rights of property.—Define reasonable 
rate of return on valuation, differentiate be- 
tween tangible and intangible property and 
settle other controversial matters.—Page 
1842. 


British industry is failing to correct ex- 
isting fatigue conditions of worker in stress 
of introducing new production methods. 
London periodical praises work of Taylor in 
his early attempts to get better value out of 
human effort in interest of both laborer and 
employer.—Page 1841. 
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Reviews, Forecasts and Statistics Next Week 


UR annual review number appears next week. It will take probably 
130 or more pages to get in all the matter which is now being com- 
piled for it. It will include reviews covering trends and tendencies in 
iron, steel, metals and metal-working machinery. Also, it will tell how 
much of different major forms of steel were produced in the year now 
drawing to a close and the amounts of each absorbed by consuming in- 
dustries. It will contain forecasts not only of the industry broadly but 
of the branches taking most of the steel. It will discuss at length some 
changes taking place in marketing and distribution that are not yet 
broadly recognized. 

Statistically, it will easily surpass all preceding annual numbers in 
both scope and number of charts and tables. In all respects, without 
attempting further to touch on its contents, it will be virtually the year 
book of the industry, a worthy product, we believe, of that institution of 

which we are proud, THE IRON AGE. 
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STEEL INGOT SCALE 


i921 i922 1923 


Fig. 2—For a Full Year the P-V Line Has Been Sagging. 
Since 1920, each showing some rise in the second half. 
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This Is in sharp contrast with every other year 
This is the first autumn since 1923 that the trend 


of the steel ingot Curve has been downward. P-V represents the ratio of commodity prices to the physical 
volume of trade. It generally anticipates the trend of business by about five months 


average, to 122 per cent in November. Last year at 
this time the trend was upward. 


P-V Line Has Been Declining Throughout the 
Entire Year 


NE reason for the decline in bank debits appears 

in the steady sagging of the P-V Line. As shown 
in the second chart there is no year-end rise in that 
barometer this time. Each year since 1920 the P-V 
Line has shown some rise in the second half, indicat- 
ing a revival of demand for commodities. In 1926, 
however, there has been a steadily declining trend 
throughout the year. This forecasts further moderate 
declines in business and probably in the output of steel 
ingots. 

It is noteworthy that this is the first autumn since 
1923 that the trend of our adjusted curve of steel ingot 
production has shown such a decline as has occurred 
during the last three months. 











Average Price of 
Steel Stocks ~~~ 


It seems doubtful that we will have a spurt in steel 
production in 1927 such as occurred early in 1926, or 
in 1924. If such a spurt were to develop it would be 
even less justified than the run-up that occurred in 
January and February, 1924. Probably the ingot out- 
put, allowing for seasonal conditions, will continue its 
declining trend, but more gradually. 


Condition of Unfilled Orders and Scrap Prices 
Suggest a Decline 


ONTRARY to our expectations, the average price 

of a group of steel stocks reached a new high in 
December. We think this was due, not to brighter 
prospects for steel earnings, but to melon prospects. 
The 40 per cent stock dividend declared by the United 
States Steel Corporation was at least partly responsi- 
ble. The trend of earnings in the steel industry is at 
present downward, and our November index of the 
sales of finished steel will show a fairly sharp decline, 





Changes //7 
af Tinted Orders 


Nore: /00= No Change in Unfilled Orders and Average 
(921-1925 for Scrap Price 
i92\ i922 i923 I924 i925 1926 
Fig. 3—Steel Stock Prices Have Reached a New High in December, Due Doubtless to “Melon” Prospects. 


Unfilled orders, showing a gain in November, do not fairly represent business conditions. Serap prices are 
sagging and unfilled orders may follow suwit 


PTTL LLL UMUC OURS MMMRTD TUTSL TT TAELLS e RET So T Ld 


Schedule of the next installments of the Business Analysis and Forecast, by Dr. Lewis 
H. Haney, Director New York University Bureau of Business Research, follows: Jan. 13— 
Activity in Steel-Consuming Industries; Jan. 20—Position of Iron and Steel Producers; 


Jan. 27—General Business Outlook. 
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Fa res Ha Been Above Normal Since Early in the Year. New business enterprises 
9g sharply from a high level in September. Both curves are plotted as three-month moving 
rages, to avoid excessive local irreg tlarities 
ructural steel and steel ng trend since July, and the number in the three 
nths ended with November is larger than in any 
yubt on the November rise in w imilar period since 1922. 
he rise was due in part to seasonal rail Business failures, however, have little barometric 
hicl nerally admitted to have little alue The only conclusion we draw is that they reflect 
part to decreased shipments. In the existing unusually keen competition in business, 
be noted that the gain in our unfilled coupled with low prices and poor profits. 
I nuch smaller than in any one 
ree yeal We frankly doubt tl e sig Both Number and Capital Lower 


{nother fact of importance is the concurrent decline 
Scrap Price Curve Shows Sagging Trend new business enterprises, both in number and in 
tal capitalization. The situation closely resembles 


rap prices for the most part } ‘ . > Sa 
a eee ee ews at in early 1924. Rising volume of failures and de- 
irnish a sort of normal line for the curve 


lining new enterprises usually occur after a business 


1 


hange in unfilled orders, the latter gen : : . 
50 es Seen, =o peak and in the course of the following readjustment. 


ee Cee AS ae: Otay yea This generalization fits the present state of facts fairly 
ey SEES LEMS, 'Waees Somme It is believed that we are in process of read- 
the unfilled orders curve will fall istment—not one which has been preceded by violent 
Thus these barometers k fate Sherri general excesses in business, but one which has been 
ee ae an we ae tony oe entered gradually on account of above-normal produc- 
SOC SWORE WS DEA, COMMENTING tee .ccompanied by declining commodity price levels. 
: ; 7 . New enterprises are a very sensitive though erratic 
’ as : lex of business trends. They reflect business senti- 
ind often forecast building activity. As shown in 
sing Business Failures and a Lower Volume he fourth chart, the curve of new enterprises, aiter 
tt recovery between July and October, turned 

»f New Business Ke riter prises ee en ; 

nward sharply in November. 
B S failures |} n rather nume! Ir [he foregoing facts tend to confirm our opinion that 
, ‘ mbe! SoU, WHICI more thar the trend of building activity will continue downward, 
rst winter mont d is pretty conclusive evidence as to the lack of real 
. ear ag More sig: ntimism concerning the business situation during the 

n 


Bethlehem Sparrows Point Plant Rolling 1 suspensions for this week were in- 


re which ad stroyed the warehouse and 


Nearing Completion ildings of the Thomas Sheet Steel Co., at Niles, 
» the t ite mills of the Bet] Ohio, entailing a loss placed at upward of $250,000. 
Corpora s < ' s Point 1 h \ rere nnage of finished steel was destroyed, piling 
the next three months, will give the ip the loss, covered by insurance. The company’s plant 
18 mills, meaking it one of the largest temporarily idle. 
int! The Newton Steel Co. and the Mahoning Valley 
, Steel | are completely inactive for the week, for re- 
pairs. Of 127 sheet mills, only 50 are scheduled. Most 
Year End Activity in Mahoning Valley f the Valley properties, except the Trumball ae 
: c will operate over New Year’s day. 
D Z President James A. Cam} Of 53 independent open-hearth furnaces, 50 were 
3] & Tube redicts that cheduled, a gain of two over the preceding week. 
r for the steel n 
( I ( I I pct He states I ——— - 
re 1 2 0 per cent in I St. Louis Superintendents’ and Foremen’s Club 


turing lin He elieves new { the National Metal Trades Association elected the 

about mid-January and will gather following officers at a dinner meeting held at the Buck- 

as the first quarter progresses. ingham Hotel, St. Louis, Dec. 14: President, H. H. Wil- 
t of new construction is so high he doubts liams, Quick Meal Stove Co.; vice-president, Henry 
/mpanies are justified in proceeding Peterson, A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co.; recording sec- 


w capacity. The sheet and tube company’s retary, F. J. Feldhaus, Heine Boiler Co.; treasurer, 
expansion program next year will be in the Arthur Goerisch, C. S 
f - 7 } 
i 


S. Lewis & Co.; financial secre- 
id $5,000,000 by-product coke plant at its tary, L. W. Hunthausen, Stupp Brothers Bridge & 
South Chicago works Iron Co. 
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HOPEFUL FOR 1927 


Expressions of Business Opinion All Look for 
Good Volume But Costs Need Watching 


Members of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, including several of the directors, responded to 
the association’s request for an expression of opinion 
on the business outlook for 1927, based upon their ex- 
perience in 1926. Among the statements were the fol- 
lowing, briefly extracted: 

D. M. Weir, vice-president Weirton Steel Co., Weir- 
ton, W. Va., said: “While there is some dropping off 
in the volume of business, except in such lines as are 
always benefited through holiday distribution, I see 
no reason to expect anything except satisfactory volume 
of trade over the ensuing six months. 

“The fundamentals that always go to make pros- 
perity are certainly in evidence now, namely: an ample 
supply of money at reasonable rates, large individual 
consumption, low prices on commodities and low in- 
ventories. My opinion is that inventories generally, at 
the close of 1926, in comparison with the daily con- 
sumption of the country, will be on a lower basis than 
has been the case for a number of years. I do feel, 
however, that 1927 will be one of great competition in 
business, because our productive capacity is very large, 
and only those concerns will prosper who are able to 
carry along efficiently and with sound business judg- 
ment. 

“While individual requirements are large, yet buy- 
ers are discriminating, and a tendency toward higher 
prices will bring a reaction in the way of smaller 
volume. Therefore, to continue the prosperity that we 
have enjoyed for the past several years, efficiency both 
individual and collective must be the slogan of busi- 
ness.” 

William C. Coleman, president Bucyrus Co., South 
Milwaukee, Wis., said: “The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Secretary of Commerce and many other emi- 
nent authorities have attested to the great prosperity 
of the country prevailing in 1926 and have indicated 
that a continuance of this condition may be expected 
throughout 1927. 

“If these forecasts are correct, and I see no par- 
ticular reason to doubt them, it behooves us to take 
stock of the situation and to plan to do those things 
which will tend to promote a continued high rate of 
production with its resultant prosperity, rather than to 
assume that prosperity is assured and allow ourselves 
to drift into a state where it will be seriously menaced. 

“The prosperity of the past year may be measured 
by the relatively large earnings. This has in turn de- 
pended upon a number of factors—among them, a large 
volume of production and high wages (as measured by 
past standards). But accompanying them have been in- 
creasing costs of marketing products and narrowing 
margins of profit. 

“If this brief analysis is correct, and we wish our 
prosperous condition to continue, what should be our 
obvious course? 

“1. An intensive study to reduce costs by every 
possible means. If this can be done we will be in a 
position to tide over a period of reduced production— 
if that. should come—and still maintain margins of 
profits. 

“2. Maintenance of present wage rates and prices 
of products. 

“If volume continues at the high rate of 1926, re- 
duced costs would lead to reduced prices, thus further 
stimulating business. A history of the course of busi- 
ness activity would probably show that more periods 
of prosperity were stifled by flagrant opportunism than 
by anything else. If this is true, why not avoid it?” 

P. O. Geier, president Cincinnati Grinders, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati, said: “The volume, of manufacturing activity 
for 1927 should be approximately that of 1926. Some 
industries will probably show a decrease of activity, 
among them the automobile industry, although even 
here unforeseen conditions may make next year’s totals 
equal this year’s output. 

“The railroads, due to their excellent financial con- 
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dition, and also due to the fact that a heavy strain has 
been put upon their present equipment during the past 
three years, will undoubtedly place a considerable 
amount of orders for equipment. Industrial machinery 
should be active. 

“Nineteen twenty-seven will be a year in which 
costs must be still further reduced. Costs of distri- 
bution and selling will be carefully analyzed, but the 
major saving must still be looked for in the cost of 
production. Certain types of labor-saving devices and 
tools can profitably be installed, no matter what may 
be the period of the business cycle. Manufacturers of 
equipment of this nature may look for excellent busi- 
ness. 

“Those who concentrate their sales efforts on the 
fields in which the greatest opportunities lie for in- 
creasing production and lowering costs will profit ac- 
cordingly. General business should produce a satis- 
factory volume of orders—but these will undoubtedly 
be more difficult to obtain and will require greater 
efficiency in shop and office alike.” 

Fayette R. Plumb, president Fayette R. Plumb, Phil- 
adelphia, said: “I can see no reason why 1927 should 
not be a pretty close repetition of 1926. They tell us 
that building activities will slide off, and, of course, we 
know that the cotton growers will feel poor. But the 
cotton growers’ loss will be the gain of the cotton user 
and, if building slackens off, something else will speed 
up. 

“The greatest menace to the present situation seems 
to me to lie in the extension of their functions by 
municipal governments and the extravagance of mu- 
nicipal and county governmental agencies.” 


Sharp Reduction in Automobile Produc- 
tion in November 


Production of automobiles in the United States in 
November aggregated 219,479 passenger cars and 
36,334 trucks, a total of 255,813 vehicles. Both figures 
represented a sharp reduction from the preceding 
months of the year, the November total being the 
smallest since that of August, 1925, when the Ford 
Motor Co. was changing its model and lost several days 
of production. In trucks the November figure was 
the smallest since January. The immediate comparison 
is with October, when 289,547 passenger cars and 
12,890 trucks were produced. The high figure of the 
year came in April in both classes, with 383,907 pas- 
senger cars and 50,314 trucks. In November last year 
production aggregated 328,694 passenger cars and 
37,811 trucks. 

Notwithstanding the sharp falling off in November, 
which followed a smaller recession in October, produc- 
tion for the 11 months of the year has been the highest 
ever recorded, and has been higher than the full 12 
months of any year, except 1925. In 11 months there 
have bee) produced in the United States 3,627,589 pas- 
senger cars and 465,265 trucks. This compares with 
3,417,847 passenger cars in the 11 months of 1925 and 
3,696,490 cars in the entire year. It compares also 
with 444,639 trucks in 11 months last year and with 
478,396 trucks in the 12 months. 


Shifting Balances of Trade 


United States imports from the (British) Straits 
Settlements in the first nine months of 1926 amounted 
to $311,562,000, mostly tin and rubber, against Ameri- 
can exports of only $9,838,000 to that Malay colony. 
That forms the largest “adverse” balance of trade of 
the year. Japan comes next, with silk, tea and other 
shipments aggregating $288,661,000, against $174,696,- 
000 of American produce sent her. Brazil is the only 
other country with more than $100,000,000 balance 
against us, her coffee and rubber and other products 
having accounted for $169,721,000, against $68,571,000. 

Great Britain bought $659,244,000 from us, and sold 
us only $282,619,000. Canada bought $553,913,000 and 
sent us $343,597,000. No other country reached $100,- 
000,000 in excess of purchases over sales. 
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BLOOMING MILL PRACTICE 


Development of Two-High Reversing Mills in 
Contrast with Three-High Mills 


BY GEORGE A. V. RUSSELL 


YUCCESSFUL employment of the reversing blooming 
» mill is stated by the author to be largely respon- 
ative cheapness of structural steel. This 
type of blooming mill is almost universal in Europe, 
where the three-high mill has never attained any large 
share of favor. The enormous demand for structural 
steel during the war greatly stimulated development in 


sible for the rel 


The author chooses a moment when prog- 
ress seems to have slackened temporarily to present a 
general resumé of current practice. 
While the literature of the subject is extensive, no 
omprehensive account seems to be available. The 
paper begins by considering the fundamental phenom- 
f rolling process. The author agrees with 
ther writers in considering this process as essentially 
character. 


re sive n 


Wedge-shaped prisms are 
inder the areas of contact between the piece 


the rolls. Such points as the temperature range of 
teel during rolling, and calculation of the energy 
expanded in deforming metal, are dealt with fully. 


What Occurs Inside the Ingot 


Metallurgical significance of the cogging operation, 
particular reference to its effect on the structure 


° ghtsid Foundry & Engineering Co., Ltd Sheffic 
s brief abstract of a voluminous paper 
S ety of Mechanical Engineers ‘ 
sectional meeting in Cleveland Phe 
overs 116 pages, with 44 figures Mr 
the engineering department l 


aesig manuli ture nd 


More Locomotives in 1926 


iocomotives 


Railroad shipped from the principal 
ifacturing plants in November are reported by the 
lepartment of Commerce at 128, compared with 151 
October and with 106 in November, 1925. For the 
eleven months a gain of 40 per cent has been registered 
er 1925, with 1565 this year and 1112 last year. 
Of November shipments 109 steam and 15 electric 
ire for domestic service and 3 steam and 1 electric 
r export. For eleven months the American roads 
eived 1205 steam and 160 electric locomotives, 
1inst 687 steam and 126 electric units last year. 
Exports in 1925 were much heavier than in 1926, 
with 299 of the two classes in eleven months, compared 
with 200 this year. In November alone 46 steam loco- 
tives for export were shipped in 1925. 
Unfilled orders at the end of November called for 
7 units, of which 391 steam and 27 electric locomo- 
‘or domestic use and 84 and 15 for export. 


Railroads Criticized for Manufacturing 


are diverting some of their energies and 
irces to the development of manufacturing facil- 
with the result that their cost of operation is 
reased, according to a memorandum prepared by the 
{merican Railway Car Institute and laid before the 
idents of many of the important carriers. 

Since war-time operation of the railroads by the 
United States Government ceased and they were re- 

rned to private management, it is said, there has 

n increasing tendency on the part of the roads 

to do more and more building and rebuilding of their 

wn equipment. This situation is opposed strenuously 
leading equipment manufacturers. 

The Pennsylvania, the Louisville & Nashville and the 
Philadelphia & Reading are active in the building of 
their own locomotives. Of 300 locomotives recently 
ordered by the Pennsylvania, it is said, one-third are 
0 be built in the company’s own shops. 
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of the steel, is taken up. During the first few passes 
the principal effort of rolling will be to close up exist- 
ing voids and to knit together the inner regions of the 
ingot. Welding occurs whenever the condition of the 
crystal facets thus pressed together permits. 

Under drafting practice, the author considers the 
economy of various sizes of ingots and compares Eu- 
ropean and American rolling practice as regards sizes 
and character of rolls. Following a consideration of 
the torque diagram and speed curve for a normal cycle 
of operation in a modern heavy blooming mill, the rel- 
ative efficiencies and desirable characteristics of steam 
and electrically-driven rolling mill power units are 
dealt with. The reversing steam engine, compounding 
and control gears are discussed fully. Particulars are 
given of representative electric equipment for blooming 
mills, for which sluggishness in acceleration seems to 
be the main difficulty. 


Design of Mill and Appurtenances 


Technical and authoritative discussion follows on 
the design of the mill train from the point of view of 
mechanism and stresses. The auxiliary plant for trans- 
portation, manipulation, cutting up and disposition of 
the steel, while at the mill, receives consideration. 
Shears for cutting hot blooms, slabs and billets are 
classified according to the direction in which the mov- 
ing blades operate. Hydraulic steam and electric drives 
for shears are described and compared. 
treatment of the layout of the 
blooming mill in relation to the rest of the steel plant 
is given and American, British and Continental practice 
are described and compared. Valuable information is 
provided with regard to many typical plants. 


Comprehensive 


[Several specific portions of Mr. Russell’s paper 
will be published later.—Editor.] 


Some of the railroads contend that because their 
shops are established they can do the work more cheap- 
ly than the equipment companies can do it and that 
they do not have the same overhead costs. The equip- 
ment manufacturers assert that they do not recognize 
all their overhead in estimating expenses. 

So highly competitive has the car-building business 
become, the equipment men say, that the railroads have 
been able at times to get their new equipment at actual 
cost. After a score of years, they argue, the general 
trend of prosperity has enabled the railroads to earn 
something for their stockholders, and in manufactur- 
ing, instead of confining themselves to transportation, 
they will retard rather than advance this prosperity. 


Blake & Johnson Co. Sells Its Machinery 
Division 


The Blake & Johnson Co., Waterbury, Conn., an- 
nounces the sale of its machinery division to the Tor- 
rington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn., effective Jan. 1. 

For many years the Blake & Johnson Co. has been 
well known for the manufacture of cold rolling mills, 
steel flat wire equipment and auxiliary machinery for 
sheet and strip mills. The Torrington Mfg. Co. builds 
similar equipment, having specialized in the non- 
ferrous field. It also makes machinery for the manu- 
facture of wire, rods, tubes and cables and also some 
equipment for sheets and strips. 

In the announcement John P. Elton, president of 
the Blake & Johnson Co., points out that the “combi- 
nation is logical, and the step has been taken in the 
knowledge that it will result in a better organization, 
improved manufacturing facilities, an extended list of 
products and a more complete service.” 

The entire sales force of the machinery division of 
the Blake & Johnson Co. will join the Torrington Mfg. 
Co. Wadsworth Doster, who has been manager of the 
Blake & Johnson machinery division and who previ- 
ously was associated with the Torrington Mfg. Co., 
will have charge of sales for the latter company. 
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AUSTRIAN TRADE DEPRESSED 


Polish Competition Severe—Wages Have In- 
creased and Prices Are Soft 


VIENNA, AUSTRIA, Dec. 10.—Throughout the past 
year the iron and steel production has declined from 
quarter to quarter. Domestic business has been slack 
and the building trades have been depressed as a re- 
sult of the shortage of capital. Polish competition has 
been severe, the Polish producers evidently being in 
part actuated by a desire to increase their production 
to a high point, so as to obtain the largest possible 
quota, in the event they join the International Steel 
Cartel. In addition to the depressed situation in iron 
and steel the iron ore production has declined during 
the year. 

In the first quarter of the year iron ore output was 
326,566 metric tons, dropping to 289,668 tons in the 
second quarter and to 246,709 tons in the third. Pig 
iron production also registered a decline in the first 
three quarters of the year, dropping from 108,174 met- 
ric tons in the first quarter to 76,874 tons in the second 
and to 69,351 tons in the third quarter. Steel output, 
from 137,601 tons in the first quarter declined to 
126,155 tons in the second and to 107,817 tons in the 
third quarter. 

Domestic prices have in some instances advanced, 
but the total increase in these cases has not been equiv- 
alent to the higher import duties, which became ef- 
fective in August. Wages, throughout the metal work- 
ing industries, have increased during the year. Prices 
are higher on billets, bars and wire rods than in the 
early months of the year, but pig iron shows a decline 
and structural steel prices are slightly lower. Quota- 
tions on heavy sheets have been fairly steady. 


Forecasts for 1927 


Forecasts of industry and commerce in 1927, col 
lected by the Associated Press, were made public this 
week. They include the following: 

Elbert H. Gary, chairman, United States Steel Cor- 
poration.—‘Any man well posted will say that general 
business conditions in 1926 have been extraordinarily 
good. Likewise he could, with justice, say the op- 
portunities for success in business in this country have 
been better than they have ever been before. We are 
rich in resources, including cash balances in the banks. 
Our banking facilities have been improving year by 
year ever since the Federal Reserve was established. 
This is likely to continue. 

“Labor conditions are unusually good. There is 
little real disagreement or dissatisfaction to be found 
in industrial circles. 

“As to the future, no one can be certain as to what 
is going to happen. Many things may occur to change 
the business situation for the worse at any time. Some 
of them may be preventable. But with the oppor- 
tunities as outlined, there is no reason why prosperity 
during 1927 should be seriously interrupted. There is 
nothing in sight to indicate that it will be. If business 
shall be seriously diminished during the coming year 
it shall be the fault of ourselves, and not the fault of 
natural conditions or lack of fair treatment by the 
national Administration.” 

Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the board of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation.—‘At no time in history 
have the people of the entire nation so enjoyed the 
prosperity prevalent in the United States today. At 
no time have people dreamed of the universal use of 
luxuries which we accept as our birthright. Our ma- 
terial prosperity is astounding; so remarkable, in fact, 
that business men are coming from all parts of the 
world to study our methods. 

“We still have many problems before us. Our very 
prosperity makes foreign manufacturers cast envious 
eyes at our markets. To maintain our markets and 
our present high wages with reasonable profits for 
manufacturers we must realize efficiency and economies 
upon a progressive scale, not merely in production but 
in marketing methods as well. 

“Both in industry and in agriculture there must be 
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cooperation among the factors involved to an extent 
never before considered necessary or even desirable. 
Farming must be conceived on a more scientific basis. 
There must be greater integration of agricultural pro- 
ducing units. We must apply to our fields the methods 
of large scale production which have been found suc- 
cessful in our factories. Waste in marketing must be 
minimized on the farm as well as in industry. 

“These things can and will be done through the co- 
operation of heads of industries, farmers, bankers, Wall 
Street men and ranchers. We have the greatest coun- 
try in the world, and with intelligent effort, a feeling 
of humility and with faith in one another nothing is 
beyond the power of achievement.” 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president, General Motors Cor- 
poration.—There is reason to expect that 1927 will be 
another good year for the automobile industry—per- 
haps not so good as 1926, but a satisfactory year. It 
must be recognized that the volume of the replacement 
automobile business is increasing rapidly and that the 
overseas demand is steadily expanding, and that addi- 
tional volume from these sources in 1927 will go far 
toward offsetting any reduction of new user buying in 
this country. 

“Although there is some uncertainty as to what the 
level of general business activity will be next year, 
there appears to be little likelihood that any drastic 
change will take place, and that at worst nothing more 
than a moderate slowing down need be anticipated.” 


Apprenticeship Plan Being Adopted by 
Philadelphia Schools 


The metalworking industries of Philadelphia, under 
the supervision of the Metal Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, have agreed to place a number of apprentices in 
their shops in cooperation with the public schools of 
Philadelphia. These boys will be indentured by the 
company for which they work and the company will 
assume the responsibility of giving them an all-around 
training in the elements of their respective trades. 
Related instruction will be given to these boys in the 
schools, four hours each Saturday morning to be de- 
voted to class room work. The school work will include 
such subjects as mathematics, trade sciences, English 
and economics. Apprentices will be paid by the em- 
ployers for the time spent in gaining their instruction. 
When small or highly specialized plants cannot furnish 
complete training, the boys will be rotated through a 
number of plants in order to obtain a _ thorough 
mechanical education. 

On the satisfactory completion of the course, both 
in shop and school, the boys will be given a certificate 
signed by the employing firm, the Philadelphia Board 
of Education and the Metal Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, each of which thus sponsors the thoroughness of 
the training given. Applicants must be not less than 
16 years of age and must possess the equivalent of a 
grammar school education and must be physically and 
mentally qualified for the work to be undertaken. 
Prizes will be awarded for superior achievement. 


Short Course for Foundrymen at 
University of Wisconsin 


The University of Wisconsin announces that a short 
course for foundry superintendents, managers, fore- 
men, molders, chemists and others actively engaged in 
foundry work will be held by the College of Engineer- 
ing of that institution Feb. 1, 2, 3 and 4. New metal- 
lurgical discoveries and researches affecting foundry 
practice will be covered as well as furdamental prin- 
ciples of foundry work. The various subject headings 
are: Cupola practice, molding and core sands, foundry 
costs, management and accounting, non-ferrous metals, 
malleable castings, steel castings. The round table 
method will be employed in presenting the subject 
matter. Visits will be made to several foundries in 
the vicinity of Madison, Wis. Prof. E. R. Shorey, 


College of Engineering, University of Wisconsin, has 
charge of registrations. 
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Five-Day Week with Variations 
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GREEN continues to harp on the 


week as the objective of 


organized 
ne 


is assisted enormously by some indus- 


nanagements. 


In seeking publicity or popular 


al of their making a virtue out of a necessity, 
ese latter come forward with assertions that they 
ave adopted this plan of operation and have found 
the benefit that Mr. Green alleges, i.e., an 


output in the shorter time. Some of 


are quite naive. 


Ol 


assert ons 


S certain paint 


a 


that 
November his plant had been operating 


manufacturer 


a 


says 
seven This schedule 
shutdowns to permit of 
Beginning Nov. 1, the 


irs a day, days a week. 


frequent complet 


e 


repairs. 


management 


ded to try the five-day (24 hours a day) week, 

elie repairs could be effected Saturdays 

Sundays without curtailing production. Pro- 

November declined but 7 per cent from 

October figure, while saving in operating cost 
tate caaiaal 

rse, this producer was not adopting the 

rinciple at all, but was simply regularizing 

tion, especially in respect to plant main- 

which obviously is a part of the process of 

the business that is overbuilt and 

d and is able to operate only on part time 

the five-day principle any more than 

onized bituminous coal mining industry 

to function only a few days per week. 

ut of the blast furnace, the fabric-weav- 

om, the sulphuric acid system, and practically 

r mechanized plant is the product of size, 

and hours; and curtailment of hours can 

the effect only of diminishing output. The 


or leaders know this well enough and also know 
t it nothing to do with their objective of a 


check for five days of work. 
| l see range that difficulties beset the stand- 
ardi ‘f electric motor frame dimensions. The 
eo] Y nai T 7 
electy ndustry has been looked on as one 
wl rly adopted standardization and was as- 


to be taking the initiative, where it was 





interested, in the broader and more vigorous move- 
ment which was ushered in under the inspiration 
of Secretary of Commerce Hoover. In the recent 
meeting in New York under the auspices of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee, how- 
ever, efforts to establish such details as schedules of 
bolt hole sizes, shaft diameters, shaft heights and 
spacing of bolt holes struck a snag. Large groups 
of motor users, among them machine tool builders 
and makers of machinery directly driven by elec- 
tricity, ask for some agreement. They certainly 
have no desire to hamper invention and improve- 
They probably believe this need not happen, 
but that there must be a commercial consideration 
of the problem along with the scientific. 


ment. 


Backward and Forward Industries 


A 


time o 


time is seasonable for making appraisals of 
ur progress—or lack of progress—but at this 
f year more interest can be aroused. In the 
ordinary talk of the day there is a great tendency 
to sum up achievements as being the general prod- 


ict of the country, when useful enlightenment 
would come if we differentiated between the for- 
ward and backward industries. For instance, in 


the farmer with his “flivver” we see the two ex- 
tremes. How unattainable that flivver would be if 
the production methods were as inefficient as those 
of the farmer! 

We take too much for granted. The conspicuous 
cases of efficiency are not accidents and the cases of 
inefficiency are not necessary. The steel industry 
is very efficient, but it does not let it go at that. It 
is continually striving for more efficiency. The 
methods of today were inconceivable in the old days 
of rolling iron, and it is only about a third of a 
century ago that the general supplanting of 
wrought iron by steel was taking place. The 
progress is not due to the accident of steel being 
easier to roll than iron. If there were no steel we 
should be making wrought iron much better than 
in the old days. 

It is false and very harmful to assume that the 
different degrees of success attained in different in- 
dustries are due to differences in the physical cir- 
cumstances, that it is simply a case of hard luck in 
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certain industries in which conditions do not permit 
progress. 

There are wide differences in methods of pro- 
duction and distribution in different commodities. 
One with any degree of instinct can pick out cases 
of extremes in retail stores. There are 10-cent arti- 
cles that look much harder to make and distribute 
than 50-cent articles. 

An easy way out of facing this issue has been 
to assume that some lines of activity are fitted for 
mass production and others are not. This country 
is so large that practically everything lends itself to 
mass production. Again the steel industry fur- 
nishes an illustration. It is thought of as “a ton- 
nage proposition” because in the course of a year 
it distributes 30,000,000 to 35,000,000 gross tons of 
merchantable products. But there are literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of forms, shapes and sizes of 
things made by the steel industry. In the single 
class known as “wire products” there are tens of 
thousands. Yet steel is an efficient and progressive 
industry. 

Contrast with this farm products, the greatest 
single group of all this country’s products, yet gen- 
erally speaking involving the least variety. There 
is not mass production and the only reply can be 
simply that “the farmers don’t do it that way.” 
Why not? Yet there is no single subject more 
talked of today than the poor position of the farmer. 
He is commiserated because he cannot afford to buy 
things that are produced with dozens of times more 
efficiency than is displayed in farming methods, 
and priced accordingly. 

What this country needs is less loose talk about 
our efficiency in general results and more appraisal 
of the varying degrees of efficiency in our different 
lines of activity. What some industries have done 
other industries can do if they devote enough brains 
and energy to their problems. 


British Ideas of Industrial Fatigue 

N a leading editorial which reviews research 
l work done of late in Great Britain in industrial 
fatigue, Engineering, London, sets forth very clearly 
that a fundamental factor in the study of this prob- 
lem is a widespread condition of wasted human 
effort in British manufacturing. The inference is 
that greater thought is being given to getting a 
much higher rate of production per man-unit, with- 
out imposing undue fatigue, than to relieving any 
present tendency to impose too great a physical 
burden upon men, women and children employed in 
industry. 

The article quotes M. A. Lagos, addressing the 
British Section of the Société des Ingénieurs Civils 
de France, when he suggested the contrast between 
the care with which human effort is utilized in 
sporting exertions and the extravagance with which 
it is wasted in industry. The economy of effort in 
each case he measured by the ratio of the effort 
to the result produced; to the distance covered by 
the runner and the objects produced by the work- 
man. He made rough calculations of the perform- 
ance of “the amateurs of faineant industry,” which 
may be translated broadly as indolent workers, in 
comparison with the daily activities of ordinary 
citizens, and found as against an ordinary man’s 
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speed of 3.2 miles per hour in walking and 11.5 
miles per hour on a bicycle, their hourly output 
would have corresponded to only three-fourths mile 
on foot and three miles on a bicycle. The editorial 


says: 


Some part of this extravagance arises from 
deliberate shirking of work, whether through the 
influence of an economic fallacy or a cultivated 
taste for a leisurely life. There are, however, 
large numbers of men whose production falls 
short of what it might be, not through their own 
slackness, but because their energy is not used 
to best advantage. Today, when the country’s 
income is far less than it requires, and it can 
afford no avoidable extravagance, this waste is 
a matter of grave consequence to national well- 
being. Familiar circumstances, which it would 
be needless to recite on this occasion, make it im- 
possible for industries to maintain, let alone to 
improve, their standard of wages or living by 
increasing their selling prices. The margin has 
to come out of their costs, and the largest item 
of their costs, counting what enters into mate- 
rials purchased as well as into the goods made, 
is the human effort employed in manufacture. 
Yet very literally there is no item of cost on the 
reduction of which the industries concerned seem 
to have spent so little thought. 


The writer reviews the work done years ago in 
the United States “when Taylor and a very small 
school of followers started investigations on the 
floor of the workshop into what could be done to 
get better value out of the human effort, in the joint 
interests of those who exerted it and those for 
whom it was made; and when the result of in- 
quiries of that kind are being considered, it is well 
to remember that even at that date the American 
was by no means a contemptible workman.” Taylor 
and his fellows showed how the worker could in- 
crease his production in a manner undreamed of 
before. To quote further: 


In those days the influence of American trade 
unions was of the restrictive type with which we 
in this country are very familiar, and Taylor’s 
methods were received with a good deal of oppo- 
sition in the shops where personal influence was 
not available to induce men to try them for them- 
selves. Over here for a long time the matter 
was not thought worth discussing, and even of 
late years some experienced manufacturers have 
expressed the opinion that nothing was worth 
doing in the investigation of industrial fatigue, 
because nowadays men did not work hard enough 
to know what fatigue was. On the whole, how- 
ever, there is reason to think that such views do 
not represent what is felt generally by those who 
have thought seriously on the subject. The coun- 
try, it is recognized, cannot hope to maintain or 
improve its position unless it makes better use of 
its energy and time. 


All of which goes to indicate that the uppermost 
thought is not to correct existing fatigue, but to 
find ways of increasing production without impos- 
ing undue fatigue. The recommendation is that 


some one “with the indispensable range of prac- 
tical experience make an intensive study on the 
spot of what really has been the outcome of Taylor’s 
work.” 

The methods evolved by Taylor and others in 
securing maximum production without imposing in- 
creased load of effort upon the worker have come to 
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be so generally adopted in this country as to be 
taken as a matter of course. They constitute stand- 
ard practice. There has been none of the let-down 
which the British writer seems to infer, but rather 
an adaptation to practical, every-day needs. Coupled 
with it as a stimulating cooperating of effort is the 
constantly increasing substitution of piece work 
for hourly wage. British engineers and physiolo- 
seem to be working hand in hand in their 
fatigue research, could, of course, learn 


gists, whi 
industrial 
much worth adapting to their home industries. In 
fact, they have already learned a good deal over 
here, including the evident truth that efficient man- 
ifacturing methods constitute one of the 


potent correctives of industrial fatigue. 


most 


Supreme Court on Valuation 
en. Supreme Court decisions in the cases 
of the Indianapolis Water Co. and the Con- 


idated Gas Co. are momentous. Following a 


] , , +? : : 

long line of decisions in many cases to the same 
effect by lower courts, the Supreme Court has 
fir Ww) 


tten a Magna Charta of property rights. 
Public utility companies may be under the control 
Congress and the States, but none of the latter 
agencies may deprive such companies, or 
an adequate return upon full present 
their tangible and 
Al espect to ade 


intangible properties. 
quacy of return it is plainly 


reasonable rate is not less than 7 per 


hese decisions are momentous in their up- 

{ the constitutional rights of property, 

their confirmation in that respect 

¢ more sweeping in their definition of 

! ntroversial matters in practical eco- 
’ i i fol Wu 

j f onable rate of return on valuation is 

’ tHe 7 per cent. ( ongress has fixed 534 per 

r the railroads, and tax gathering agencies, 

Federal and State, have prescribed 6 per cent and 


2 per cent as bases for valuation, even 
he both tangible and intangible. 
economists the very term “‘in- 
ingible wealth” is anathema. Among orthodox 
others do. Yet 


commercial valuation has something 


some do not recognize it; 
almost every 
f« intangible wealth in it. There is now the 
hest judicial recognition of this. 


3. Phusica property of public utilities must be 


ed at cost of replacement. Not at original 
cost, or original cost less depreciation, or at book 
reckoning, or in any other way than the estimated 
cost of reproduction of an equivalent plant under 
existir onditions. In free industry valuation is 
ition of expected earning capacity, but 


in the instance of public utilities whose earnings 
are controlled by the State they must necessarily 
be inction of a valuation. The two conditions 
ire just the opposite, like the reversible reactions 
( hemist 

| iveraged prices of the past are not inher- 
ently any guide as to the future. There must be 


est and intelligent forecast as to probable 


price and wage levels in the immediate future. 
taxing bodies have arbitrarily acted accord- 


ing to the principle of 10-year or 20-year past 
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period and have refused to listen to arguments of 
engineers and economists to the contrary. The 
Supreme Court now indorses the contention of the 
latter. Antedating averages are of use only in 
helping to form opinion as to the future. If 
adopted, the meaning is that no change of con- 
If there be honest and intelli- 
gent opinion in respect to a definite upward or 
downward trend, such must prevail as a valuation 
Bureaucratic denial of this principle has 
produced some great injustices in the past. Among 
other things this exposes the nonsense of Congress 
in prescribing retrospective property valuations as 
of Mar. 1, 1913. 

5. Depreciation is to be actually estimated, not 
This is to say that an old 
property that has been thoroughly maintained is 
not subject to any deduction for depreciation, much 
less to a straight-line writing-off on account of age 
alone. 


ditions is expected. 


factor. 


theoretically calculated. 


This also is an upholding of engineering, 
rather than academic, contention. This refers es- 
pecially, of course, to public utility property and is 
not to imply that in free industry a plant main- 
tained with pristine perfection may not lose all 
of its value by obsolescence. 

The establishment of these principles will be 
of vast importance in engineering-economic juris- 
prudence. Much of the ruling of bureaucracy in 
Federal and State assessments is now, by implica- 
tion, declared to have been wrong. Some of those 
cases are now by-gones, but some in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue may be reopened. 

It is in respect to public utility companies, how- 
ever, that immediately 
Perhaps they will control the whole 
subject of railroad valuation and return, and cer- 
tainly they will give the valuation department of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission much upon 
which to reflect. The late Senator La Follette had 
the idea that the steam railroads of the United 
States were worth about 12 billion dollars. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission several years ago 
adopted 18.9 billion as a tentative valuation. At 
the same time the railroad companies themselves 
thought their property was worth about 25 billion 
in terms of 1913 dollars. In current dollars that 
would mean 35 to 40 billions, and according to 
the Supreme Court there should be a return of at 
least 7 per cent on that, not merely 5%4 per cent 
as Congress has prescribed. Congress has the con- 
stitutional right to regulate interstate commerce, 
but not to confiscate any property directly or in- 
directly. 


these decisions are most 
pertinent. 


RONOUNCED increase is reported in the ca- 
pacity of German iron blast furnaces. Accord- 
ing to Stahl und Eisen, with 237 serviceable fur- 
naces in 1920 the daily capacity was 35,997 tons, 
In December, 1925, the 
daily capacity of 211 furnaces was 47,820 tons or 
226 tons per furnace, and in October, 1926, the 210 
furnaces, with a total of 52,135 tons a day, had an 
average of 248 tons per furnace. This is an in- 
crease of 60 per cent in furnace capacity since 1920. 
At the same time the number of serviceable fur- 
naces had been reduced from 330 in 1913 to 210 
in October, this year. The figures point to a decided 


or 152 tons per furnace. 
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improvement in German practice—elimination of 
small furnaces and an increase in average output 
through larger new stacks and faster operation. 
The use of increasing quantities of Swedish ores 
may be one factor in the account, as well as the 
charging of larger proportions of scrap. 


UITE remarkable was the output of Alabama 
( blast furnaces in November, a new record for 
a month having been made. THE IRON AGE’s returns 
show 274,600 tons produced, and to this the nearest 
approach was 257,700 tons in December, 1925. In 
the war years a high record was 248,800 tons in 
October, 1916. Since then the tendency has been 


LOW COST OF FRENCH STEEL 


Wages a Small Fraction of Those Paid in 
American Mills 


On his return some weeks ago from a ten months’ 
tour of Europe, G. C. Broomall, director of the service 
engineering department, American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, Ohio, contributed to the Middletown Jour- 
nal some observations on political, social and industrial 
conditions in continental countries. Readers of THE 
IRON AGE will be interested in the schedule of sheet 
mill wages in France, which Mr. Broomall found in 
effect at one of the plants of Compagnie des Forges 
de Chatillon, Commentry et Neuves Maison, in Septem- 
ber of this year, when the franc was worth 3c. and 
less. We quote as follows from his article: 

“First sheet mill roller: Day rate, 20.50 frances; 
extra for family, 3.50 francs; bonus, 16 francs; total, 
40 francs. Maximum he can earn is 42 francs. 

“First heater: Day rate, 18.50 francs; extra for 
family, 3.50 francs; bonus, 12 francs; total, 34 francs. 

“Other members of crew: Day rate, 14.50 francs; 
extra fer family, 3.50 francs; bonus, 8.80 francs; total, 
26.80 francs. 

“All for eight hours, less 40 minutes at noon for 
eating. 

“Rates on open-hearth about the same as for sheet 
mill. 

“Common labor: Day rate, 14 francs; extra for 
family, 3.50 frances; bonus, 3 francs; total, 20.50 francs. 

“Expenditures for a family of four people: 

“Shoes cost 55 to 60 francs per pair. House rent 
(if company house) 360 francs per year. House rent 
(if not company house) 500 to 550 francs per year. 
Ordinary clothing, 400 francs per suit. Fuel sold by 
plant, 100 francs per ton. 

“Average meal and cost of same: 

“Breakfast—Soup with bread, cheese, wine (1 
glass). 

“Lunch—Their real heavy meal: meat and pota- 
toes, cheese, bread, wine. 

“Supper— What is left of lunch, with a soup, cheese 
and wine. 

“The soup is made of vegetables, thickened with 
spaghetti or vermicelli; no meat. Don’t forget that 
with this wage the wife must work also; it is not 
sufficient to support the family. Until standards of 
living are placed on a higher plane, until the great 
mass of working people can earn an increased wage to 
support a higher standard, mass production will be 
limited to very narrow environment. Mass production 
is of no value unless backed up by mass buying. The 
buying ability of a people is based upon its wage 
capacity. Why turn out 100 pairs of shoes a day if you 
can only sell 25? The wage earners of the United 
States must keep that wage up, not by strikes or vio- 
lence, but by mutual, friendly agreement between em- 
ployer and employee. But value must be given for 
value received.” 
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toward larger outputs with fewer furnaces. On 
Dec. 1 the twenty-two active furnaces had a ca- 
pacity of 8645 tons per day, or 393 tons per fur- 
nace, also a record. On Nov. 1, 1916, the twenty- 
eight furnaces were operating at 7455 tons per day 
or 266 tons per furnace. Here is a gain of about 
48 per cent in output per furnace in ten years. 
While Alabama outputs cannot compare with those 
of the large steel company furnaces in the Middle 
West, operating on high-grade Lake ores, the 
November achievement is notable when character of 
ores and size of furnaces are considered. It also 
directs attention to some of the improvements in 
design and the economies in operation which the 
Alabama companies, in common with those in the 
North, have been able to effect. 


It will be seen that as against $4 an eight-hour 
day for common labor in American steel works, the 
Commentry rate, with extra for family and bonus, is 
but 61.5c., with the franc at 3c., and 82c. when the 
franc is 4c. 


Studies Ebb and Flow of Migration of 
Labor 


How the tide of migration ebbs and flows with 
seasonal and cyclical changes in industrial activity is 
described in a report just issued by the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, West Twenty-fourth 
Street, New York. In “Migration and Business 
Cycles,” the bureau presents, in form of a book of 
250 pages illustrated with 55 charts and 65 tables, the 
results of the first of a new series of investigations 
made under the general direction of Dr. Edwin F. 
Gay and Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, directors of research 
of the bureau, and with the counsel of the bureau’s 
staff. Dr. Harry Jerome conducted the first of the 
economic studies in this series, dealing particularly 
with the “Shortage and surplus of labor in the United 
States in its relations to immigration and emigration.” 

The object of the inquiry was to answer: 

1. To what extent do fluctuations in migration cor- 
respond with fluctuations in industrial activity? 2. 
What noteworthy variations appear when migrants 
are classified by sex, prior occupation, race or country 
of origin? 3. Are such fluctuations primarily deter- 
mined by changes in the country of emigration or in 
the country of immigration? 4. What is the economic 
significance of the tendencies? 


Ferromanganese Made in Mexico 


Standard ferromanganese, containing 80 per cent 
manganese, was successfully produced in Mexico dur- 
ing December. It was made by the blast furnace of 
the Cia Fundidora de Fierro y Acero de Monterrey 
(Monterrey Iron & Steel Co.) Monterrey, Mexico, from 
raw materials obtained entirely in that country. The 
manganese ore was mined in the states of Durango, 
San Luis Potosi and Chihuahua. The superintendent 
of the furnace is D. J. Felkel. 


Specifications for the fabrication and setting of 
sheet steel cornices have been issued by the Sheet Steel 
Trade Extension Committee, Oliver Building, Pitts- 
burgh. They are published in the form favored by the 
American Institute of Architects and carry the file 
number A.I.A. 12L12. A section is devoted to general 
information and a short form specification is included. 


The School of Engineering of Milwaukee formally 
dedicated its new home at Jackson and Oneida Streets, 
Dec. 16-18. The occasion was the twenty-third anni- 
versary of the founding of the institution. 
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Steel Output Fairly Maintained 


Year’s Total About 3,000,000 Tons More Than in 1925—Pig Iron 
Buyer Closes for 38,000 Tons—Large Plate Demand for 
Oil Industry—Sheet-Strip Competition at Detroit 


» 1926 ends, the steel industry 1S less active 
l than in the final week of 1925, so far as new 


is concerned. Production also is less, in- 
cations being that the December total of 


isiness 
steel 
ngots will be not far from 3,400,000 tons, as against 
3,970,000 tons in December one year ago. Last 

the production curve was moving upward, 

the present trend is downward—an 88 per 
ent peration in October, 80 per cent in November 


probable 73 per cent in December. 


However, in view of the well maintained rate 
Steel Corporation output this month, there being 
suspension of Christmas day and a few 
urs ON Friday, the year’s steel ingot production 
ler 47,000,000 


nises Oo pe 


above rather than un 
ns, against 44,140,000 tons in 1925. 
While no marked increase in steel output is 
ked for in January, the possibilities of the coal 


after April 1 will tend to the maintenance 


sent rate, even though there be some 


ingots for a time. 


steel producers estimate their December 
rders at substantially the total of November, rail- 
ad buying this month making up for some falling 
er lines. 


reporting large inquiry as well 


tual orders for track supplies, and the week’s 

red rail buying at amounted to 
»,000 tons. Rail sales and inquiries in Ohio were 
F besides which 


Chicago 


is a considerable tonnage 
S ipplies for the new Chesapeake & Hock- 
Val extension. 


district rail mills are running at 75 
ate will be increased early in 
year as railroads are now calling for their 


\ is developing in automobile body 
the result of the long-expected competition 

heets and wide strips. Makers of the 

e lately named prices at Detroit that are 

el elow recent quotations on body sheets. 
While motor car builders talk hopefully of the 
927 outlook they are buying sparingly and are 


, + ] 


likely to make little increase in production schedule 
intil after the New York and Chicago shows. 





Except in sheets and cold-rolled strips prices of 
finished steel show a good deal of steadiness, though 
it is still evident that some considerable buyers are 
postponing the issue on 2c. bars. 


Oil industry buying in November was responsi- 
ble for the largest bookings in fabricated plate 
work since April, 1923. In the total of 50,863 tons, 
ver 40 per cent was for storage tanks and refinery 
materials. Tank cars accounted for 35 per cent of 
the remainder. 


The feature of the week in pig iron was the 
closing of contracts for 38,000 tons for the Stand- 
ard Sanitary Mfg. Co.—20,000 tons in the Pitts- 
burgh market and 18,000 tons in southern Ohio. The 
Valley price in these transactions was $18.50 for 
No. 2 and the Louisville, Ky., price $21.90. Other- 
wise the pig iron market is uneventful, the East- 
ern situation still giving evidence of a more than 
ample supply of merchant iron. 


Close to 50,000 tons of ferromanganese has 
been put under contract for delivery in the first 
half of 1927 to large consumers. Other ferro- 
alloys, including 50 per cent ferrosilicon and stand- 
ard ferrochromium, have also been bought in 
fairly large quantities. 


Bookings of steel castings for the eleven months 
ended Nov. 30 were 10% per cent greater in ton- 
nage than in the same period last year. Nearly 
10 per cent was for railroad needs. Production 
up to Dec. 1: amounted to about 1,105,000 gross 
tons. 


Imports of iron and steel products into the 
United States in the first 11 months of 1926— 
1,035,531 gross tons—were the largest since 1903. 
Pig iron, with 430,819 tons, accounted for nearly 
12 per cent and scrap was an additional 8 per 
cent. Rolled and finished steel, 363,430 tons (about 
210,000 tons to Dec. 1 last year), represented 35 
per cent. Cast iron pipe, 71,779 tons, was 7 per 
cent of the total. 


THE IRON AGE composite price for pig iron re- 
mains for a second week at $19.88, compared with 
$21.79 last year. Finished steel stands for the 


twelfth week at 2.453c. per lb., the same level as 
a year ago. 
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A Comparison of Prices 
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Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At Date, One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous 


For Early Delivery 


i €c.27 2¢c.21, Nov.30, Dec.28 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Tot D , Dec 


1926 1926 1926 1925 
No. 2, fdy., Philadelphia. .$22.76 $22.76 $23.26 $23.76 
No. 2, Valley furnace..... 18.50 18.50 19.00 20.50 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’ti.... 23.69 23.69 23.69 25.69 
No. 2, Birmingham....... 20.00 20.00 20.00 22.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 21.00 21.00 21.00 23.00 
Basic, del’d eastern Pa... 22.00 22.00 22.50 23.00 
Basic, Valley furnace..... 18.50 18.50 18.50 20.00 
Valley Bessemer, del’d P’gh 21.26 21.76 21.76 22.76 
Malleable, Chicago* ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 23.00 
Malleable, Valley ........ 18.50 18.50 19.00 20.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 19.76 19.76 20.26 21.76 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 27.04 27.04 27.04 29.04 
Ferromanganese, furnace..100.00 100.00 100.00 115.00 


Rails, Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: 


O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill.$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 


Light rails at mill........ 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.96 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 35.00 5.00 
©.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh..... 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Forging billets, P’gh..... 40.00 40.00 $0.00 40.00 
O billets, Phila........ 40.30 10.30 40.30 £1.30 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 

Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, grvd. steel, P’gh, lb 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 


Finished Iron and Steel, 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
lron bars, Philadelphia... 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.22 
Iron bars, Chicago....... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Steel bars, Chicago....... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Steel bars, New York..... 2.34 2.34 2.34 2.34 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh.. 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Tank plates, New York... 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.09 
Beams, Pittsburgh ...... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 
Beams, Chicago ......... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Beams, New York........ 2.34 2.34 2.34 2.24 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 6lc. per ton. 


On export business there are frequent 


variations from the 


. ec.27, D 21, Nov.sv Dec.25, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1926. 1926 1926 1925 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, Ni i, P’gh 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.20 
Ss} | N a 
go dis ] 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.00 
Sheets, gal N 24 Pg 2 8 8 85 ..85 4.15 
Sheets, galy Ni % , 
ago dist mi 4.05 1.05 4.05 4 “0 
> ts, | 9 & Pp’ » aK » 20 » 30 2.50 
i _ 9 & Cr 7 
cago dist. mill 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 
Pittsburgh 2.65 ° 65 2.65 2.65 
\ Chi ig 7 ‘ 
I 70 2 70 2? 70 2 40 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
la wil cs g list a 
2.55 
Barbed w \ P 3.35 
I ad vir galvy Chi ; 
cag d mill i0 3.40 3.4f 3.40 
Tin plate, 100 Ib. box, P’gh $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 
Old Material, Per Gross Ton 
Carwhee Chicags $14.50 $14.50 $14.5 $15.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia .. 16.50 16.50 16.50 18.50 
Heavy meltir . steel, P’gh 16.50 16.50 17.90 19.00 
Heavy meltir steel, Phila. 15.50 15.50 15.50 17.50 
Heavy melting steel, Ch’'go 13.00 13.00 13.00 15 25 
N a Pittsburgh 16.00 16.00 16.00 17.50 
N ist, Ph delphia 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.50 
Ni ast, Ch’'g net ton) 16.50 16.00 16.00 17.00 
Ny RR wrot Phil . 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.50 
N« RR yrot., Ch’go (net) 12.00 12.00 12.50 13.50 
Coke, Connellsville, rer Net Ton at Oven 
Furnace ke, prompt $3.50 $3.50 $3.90 $5.50 
F< indr ke, prompt 4.50 4.50 5.00 5.50 
Metals 
Per Lb Large B ers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
P q 76 i aa: or 
Lake pper, New Yor} 13.62% 13.75 13.75 14.25 
ect olyt pper, refinery 13.25 13.32% 13.37% 13.87% 
Zine, St. Louis 7.02% 7.02% 7.15 8.62% 
, , , } 7 274 7 a9 7 & 97% 
Zine, N Y < 1.37% 7 37% 7.50 8.97% 
Lead, St Louis 7.65 7.65 7.80 9.00 
Lead, New York wen . 7.80 7.80 8.00 9.25 
= (Straits), New Yorl 67.00 68.00 71.75 63.37% 
Antimor! Asiatic), N. Y. 13.25 13.00 14.00 22.25 


above prices Also, in domestic business, there is at times a 


of prices on various products, as shown in our market reports on other pages. 


Pittsburgh 


Sanitary Company Buys 38,000 Tons of 
Pig Iron — Wide Strip Affects 
Body Sheet Prices 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 27.—Events of the week have not 
been of a character to materially alter the belief com- 
monly held recently that the new year will get off to 
a rather slow start in steel. Mail orders today were 
of fair size in some products but, representing an 
accumulation of three days over the end of last week, 
were not considered as markiag any particular pickup 
in business. Except for the loss of production occa- 
sioned by the suspension for Christmas, no marked 
change is noted from the recent rate of ingot produc- 
tion, which still is placed at 65 per cent of capacity 
for this and nearby districts. Prices show a good 
deal of steadiness in all finished products, except in 
sheets and cold-rolled strips. 

The leading interest still reports sheet business at 
the full first quarter prices, but is meeting competition 
in automobile body sheets. A serious price situation 
is developing on account of competition from the re- 
cently developed wide strip. Makers of the latter are 
reported to be very materially underselling makers of 
body sheets in the Detroit district and are said to be 
even giving away a large part of the saving there is 


in rolling steel suitable for automobile bodies on con- 
tinuous mills over that rolled on regular sheet mills. 


The pig iron market presents the big feature of the 
week in a purchase by the Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Co. of 38,000 tons of foundry iron, almost equally di- 
vided between its local and its Louisville, Ky., plants. 
Iron for the local plants was secured at $18.50, Valley 
furnace, for No. 2 and the metal for Louisville was 
at a delivered price of $21.90, this iron all coming 
from southern Ohio furnaces. The scrap market does 
not show much activity, and prices are without change, 
except on the lighter grades, which are slightly stronger 
in reflection of a lighter output by the automobile com- 
panies. The coke market is lifeless but production is 
low, and with the possibility that there may not be 
a general retreat from the advanced wage scales set 
up Nov. 1, last, there is not much pressure to sell. 


Pig Iron.—As was indicated in these reports a week 
ago, the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. has bought early 
1927 iron at $18.50, Valley Furnace, for No. 2 grade. 
Its total purchases are much in excess of the amount 
mentioned in the formal inquiries. For its Allegheny 
and New Brighton, Pa., plants they were 20,000 tons, 
and for Louisville the purchase amounted to 18,000 
tons. For the latter plant, all southern Ohio iron was 
bought, as the delivered price was $21.90, or $19.25 at 
Ironton, while Birmingham iron was held at $20, fur- 
nace, which would have meant a delivered price of 
$23.39. As the company is carrying over a fair-sized 
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amount of iron bought for delivery in the last half of 
year, its latest purchases will carry it fairly well 


nto the second quarter of the year unless there is a 


stepping up in its consumption from the present rate. 
There is nothing of interest in the steel-making grades, 
except the first quarter inquiry of the American Steel 
Foundries for its Verona, Pa., works. Basic is still 
quoted at $18.50, Valley furnace, but it is doubtful if 


that price will be obtained on the business now offered. 
Bessemer iro! s still selling in small lots at $20. 
Valley furnace, but has been offered at $19.50. 
\\ ote Valley furnacs the freight for de- 
Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
Sis 0 
S I $19.50 20.00 
‘ v 1LS.00 Tf 1s a 
. Z indry 18.50 ; 
N ind 18.00 x ‘ 
Ma al 18.50t 19.0 
‘ pm pl per re ym i) 


Ferroalloys.—There is still a tendency among im- 
portant consumers of ferromanganese to defer making 
first half commitments, but there is no anxietv among 


roducers and consequently no weakening in prices 
Single carloads of spiegeleisen are priced at $37, fur- 


nace, for average 20 per cent grade and $36 for 16 to 
’ per cent alloy, with larger lots at lower prices, de- 
pending on the tonnage and the delivery, and with 


rge tonnages for shipment over the first half of 

next year carrying the same prices as in the past six 
onths Most users of high-grade ferrosilicon have 
tracted for their 1927 requirements. 


Steel and Iron Bars.—Some rush orders for serew 


ck bars in small lots are reaching the mills in keep 
th the tonnage releases of the automobile parts 


to the makers of cold-finished steel bars, but 

generally, the market is slow in hot-rolled bars. Not 

ugh first quarter business has yet developed to pro- 

de a test of prices, but on small tonnages for prompt 

hipment 2c., base Pittsburgh, is all that can be done 
vars are slow and easy. 

Structural Steel.—The ordinary tonnage price holds 
base Pittsburgh. Demands upon the mills are 
noderate, particularly from local fabricators, 
hipments exceed new business. 

Plates.—Mills in this area are comparatively well 

plied with business, and there is the promise of 

ore in the car orders now before the market. If there 


liy f 


wading of 1.90c., base Pittsburgh, it is well con- 


Wire Products.—No material increase in demand 
bserved, and the more common report is_ that 
vard buying is much lighter than it was a year 

ag Jobbers and manufacturing consumers seem to 
no anxiety about their ability to get supplies 


Finished Steel 
Dec. 27, 1926, 2.453c. Per Lb. 
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when they need them, and there is nothing to suggest 
a change in prices in the near future. 

Rails and Track Supplies—So far as standard- 
section rails are concerned, the orders are in and it is 
now a matter of shipments. These are starting and 
will be on an increasing scale as the track-laying period 
approaches. Accessory specifications are moderate. 
Light-section rails are only moderately active, but 
prices are holding. 





Tubular Goods.—The market is passing through a 
quiet period that is common to this time of year. Mill 
operations are fairly high, because there are some 
good line pipe orders in process, and replenishment of 
mill stocks also is in progress. A fair movement of 
mechanical tubing to automobile manufacturers is 
noted, and locomotive builders are fairly good buyers 
of tubes, but ordinary boiler tubes are not selling with 
much snap. Discounts are given on page 1847. 


Sheets.—Low prices for wide strips are giving con- 
siderable concern to makers of automobile body sheets. 
Apparently the former are being based on the present 
prices of cold-rolled strips, which are selling in large 
tonnages at 3c., base, and, even with standard extras, 
are well under body sheets at 4.25c., base, for No. 20 
gage.. The leading interest still reports sales of the 
common finishes at the full first quarter quotations, but 
is meeting competition at least to the extent of $2 per 
ton. Metal furniture sheets have sold at 2.95c., base, 
for black sheets, which produces a price of 4.10c. for 
Grade A. December is making a poor showing as com- 
pared with the same month last year, and while ship- 
ments for the year will amount to approximately 10 
per cent more than last year, this is below earlier ex- 
pectations, shipments to the end of October having 
run 14 per cent ahead of last year. 


Tin Plate.—Some loss of production has resulted 
from mill suspensions incident to Christmas, but the 
general rate of output remains high. Consumers are 
not specifying with real freedom, but mills feel safe 
in rolling and producing against future orders the 
general size and character of which are known. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars.—A fair amount of busi- 
ness is embraced in recent releases against suspended 
shipments and in small-lot supplementary purchases. 
Some makers have fair-sized January order books. 
Generally, however, the demand is setting up no tax 
upon productive capacity. The aim of makers as to 
prices is still 2.40c., base, Pittsburgh, but all pro- 
ducers are not adhering rigidly to that figure. 

Hot-Rolled Strips.—Business is slow, but prices are 
well maintained. 


Cold-Rolled Strips.—Prices are no more settled than 
they have been. All makers are not following the 


see rnenrenesestr®. 


Pig Iron 
Dec. 27, 1926, $19.88 Per Gross Ton 


One week ago.. are eae es .- - $19.88 
i) mont LZ 20.13 
Or x 21.79 
I Va iVerag 15.72 
I ed 1 average of basic iron at Valley 
furr e and foundry irons at Chicago, Philadel- 
rt buffalo, Valley and Birmingham 
High Low 
6 $: { Tar 5 $19.46, July 13 
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Iron and Steel Bars 


Soft Steel 

Base Per Lb. 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills............ 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
Fi) Ss cwnaedeees cecusdewes anw™ 2.10¢. 
ook eine ate cee eneem ne 2.32c. 
En cent sn danededbidh eat ee 2.34c. 
Del’d Cleveland 
F.o.b. Cleveland, sizes up to 1-in. 
F.o.b. Birmingham 
Chee Ce EE wadenecedccedcaseectous 2. Bic. 
F.o.b. San Francisco mills........2.35c. to 2.40c. 


Billet Steel Reinforcing 
F.o.b. 


Pittsburgh mills............ 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
Rail Steel 
2 SS RS rere eee ee 1.80c. to 1.90c. 
Pike Se -vcvswes cena aces es 1.90c. to 2.00c. 
Iron 
Common iron, f.o.b. Chicago.............. 2.00c. 
Refined iron, f.o.b. P’gh mills..... 2.90c. to 3.00c. 
Common iron, del’d Philadelphia.......... 2.22c. 
Common iron, del’d New York............ 2.24c. 


Tank Plates 
Base Per Lb. 


Pak: Pittebeeehh willbe cc cccccssiscccecces 1.90c. 
i GOD bdo canwies ceeded cewess caveues 2.10c. 
Te, PEE coccnccseoeses 2.05c. to 2.15c. 
BOOED GI cco cncccccccctvcecessesene 2.09c. 
eR iio one eee ew Rieke 2.22c. 
RE 35 2 wits acasaheeeedse knee 2.24c. 
SESE rr ete 2.80c. 


Structural Shapes 


Base Per Lb. 

F.ob. Pittsburgh miill.........0- 2.00c. to 2.10c. 

Un, CE wa60n60000scc08eedsnsaarena 2.10c. 

PA PERE cccccccccceeese 2.15c. to 2.25c. 

Del’d Cleveland ........... eeeveenseanncen 2.19¢. 

Del’d Philadelphia .............++:. 2.22c. to 2.32c. 

BFE SE BEE cavncsecciccstwescoeuccens 2.34c 

C.if. Pacific ports....... bebceebeens SOPeRe 2.35c. 

Hot-Rolled Flats (Hoops, Bands and 

Strips) 

Base Per Lb. 

All gages, narrower than 6 in., P’gh...... 2.50c. 

All gages, 6 in. and wider, P’gh ah ane kane 2.80c. 
All gages, narrower than 6 in., Chicag 

2.Boe. to 2.60c. 

All gages, 6 in. and wider, Chicago...... 2.50c. 


Cold-Finished Steel 


Base Per Lb. 
Bars, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills...... 2.30c. to 2.40c. 
Bars, f.o.b. Chicago..... seeeen ous 2.40c. 
Bawe, Geewelamd .ccccccccccccceses 2. 
Shafting, ground, f.o.b. mill. .....°2.55c. to 3.00c 
Strips, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills..... $.00c. to 3.40c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Cleveland mills... ...3.00c. to 3.40c. 
Strips, delivered Chicago......... 8.80c. to 3.70c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Worcester mills......... ccce cde teGe 





*According to size. 


Wire Products 
(To jobbers in car lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland) 


Base Per Keg 


We MOE CC cccnvcvetagteundsttcsaceessees 
Galv’d nails, 1-in. and longer.............- 
Galv’d nails, shorter than 1-in.. 
Galvanized staples sgubveaes beens 
Polished staples ......ccsccsccccccscsons —_ 3.10 
TF eee 2.65 
Base Per 100 Lb 
Bright plain wire, No. 9 gage..........++ $2.50 
Ammanled Gemee WiFO. .cccccccccccccccccecs 2.65 
EE GOD 4 on cceccns ccceseceoccoesresace 3.50 
Gabw'a Wite, WO. B...cccccccccccccccccecece 8.10 
Dashed wire, GOIVE «0.2. cccccccccccccccces 3.35 
Barbed wire, painted........--..seese-eees 3.10 


Chicago district mill and delivered Chicago 
prices are $1 per ton above the foregoing. Bir- 
mingham mill prices $3 a ton higher; Worcester, 
Mass.; mill $3 a ton higher on production of 
that plant; Duluth, eg mill $2 a ton higher; 
Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 


Woven Wire Fence 


Base to Retailers Per Net Ton 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 


F.o.b. 
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Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
Base Per Lb 
Nos. 9 to 2.40¢ 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 


and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. .2.25c. 
9 and 10, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mill. . 2.50. 
9 and 10, del’d Philadelphia. .2.57¢. to 2.72c. 
9 and 10, f.o.b. Birmingham .2.60c. to 2.70c. 


Bor Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 


No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 2.90c. to 3.10c. 


No. 24, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mill...... «cu 

No. 24, del’d Philadelphia......... 3.22c. to 3.32c. 

No. 24, f.o.b. Birmingham........ 3.30c. to 3.40c. 
Metal Furniture Sheets 

No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, A grade.4.10c. to 4.25c 

No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, B grade .3.95c. to 4.10c. 

Galvanized 

No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.......... 8.85c. to 3.95c. 

No. 24, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill............ 4.05c. 

No. 24, del’d Philadelphia...... .4.1Te. to 4.32c. 

No. 24, f.o.b. Birmingham........ 4.20c. to 4.30c. 
Tin Mill Black Plate 

No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh...... .. -8.10e. to 3.25c. 

No. 28, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill... .3.25c. to 3.85c. 


Automobile Body Sheets 


Bia BA, Cit: POS occces e's tnvedvexs 4.25c. 
Long Ternes 
No. 24, 8-Ib. coating, f.o.b. mill............ 4.80c 


Tin Plate 


Per Base Boz 


f.o.b. P’gh district mills. . .$5.50 
f.o.b. Gary and Elwood, 


Standard cokes, 
Standard cokes, 
Ind. 


Terne Plate 
(F.0.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 
(Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 


8-Ib. coating, 100 20-Ib. coating 1.C.$16.20 

Ib. 25-Ib. coating 1.C. 17.90 
80-Ib. coating I.C. 19.45 
40-Ib. coating I.C. 21.65 


.$11.40 
8-Ib. coating Lc. 11.70 
15-lb. coating I.C. 14.85 


Alloy Steel Bars 


(F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago) 
S. A. E. 
Series 
Numbers 
Base Per 100 Lb. 
2100* (4%) Nickel, 0.10% to 0.20% 
Carbon) 


ease eeeesneeeue $3.20 to $3.25 
2300 (344% Nickel) ........s000-- 4.35 to 4.50 
BR ee 5.50 to 56.65 
3100 (Nickel Chromium) ......... 3.40 to 38.50 
3200 (Nickel Chromium) ......... 6.00 to 5.25 
3300 (Nickel Chromium) ......... 7.00 to 17.25 
3400 (Nickel Chromium) ......... 6.25 to 6.50 
5100 (Chromium Steel) ......... 3.40 to 3.50 
5200° (Chromium Steel) .......... 7.00 to 7.50 
6100 (Chrom. Vanadium bars).. 4.30 
6100 (Chrom. Vanad. spring steel) 3.80 
9250 ne Manganese spring 
DEE skaauécecnrceccesse 3.20 to 3.25 
Carbon Vanadium (0. 5% to 0.55% 
Carbon, 0.15% Vanad.).......... 4.10 to 4.20 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 
Nickel, 0.50 Chrom., 0.15 Vanad.) 4.30 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80— 
1.10 Chrom., 0.25—0.40 Molyb.).. 4.25to 4.35 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0. 50— 
0.70 Chrom., 0.15—0.25 Molyb.).. 3.40 to 3.50 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel 
(1 — 1.25 Chrom., 0.30 — 0.50 
PID dines occcesncecesnde 4.50 to 4.75 


Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, 
forging quality. The ordinary differentia] for 
cold-drawn bars is ic. per lb. higher. For bil- 
lets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10 in. the price for a gross 
ton is the net price for bars of the same anal- 
ysis. For billets under 4 x 4 in. down to and 
including 2%4-in. squares, the price is $5 a gross 
ton above 4 =x 4 billet price. 





*Not S. A. E. specifications, but numbered by 
manufacturers to conform to 8S. A. E. system. 


Rails 
Per Gross Ton 
Standard, f.o.b. mill 


orn bd deiniee den $43.00 
Light (from billets), f.o.b. mill. . 36.00 
Light (from rail steel), f.o.b. 
a ‘Michel seanedenh tebuesaeeen 34.00 
Light (from billets), f.0.b. Ch’go 
Ge: shsuécedatesanen sseeeteere $36.00 to 88.00 
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Mill Prices of Finished Iron and Steel Products 


Fini 


Track Equipment 


(F.o.b. Mill) 

Base Per 100 Lb. 
Spikes, ;y in. and larger.........-+- $2.80 to $3.00 
Spikes, i in. and smaller........-- 2.90 to 3.25 
Spikes, boat and barge..........-- 3.26 
Track bolts, all sizes.........-s.++: $3.90 to 4.50 
Tie platen, sOneh... vcosccceccceqess 2.35 
Rate WR +. cs cinae dnesncneeeuenes 2.76 


Welded Pipe 


Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh District 
and Lerain, Ohio, Mills 


Butt Weld 


Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 
eh. gensees 45 19 to %..+11 +39 
- @ &.. @& See scseaes 22 2 
| res 560 «42 ane o- = 
Ro dina 60 48%\1 to 1%.. 30 12 
i to 8.... 62 60%! 
Lap Weld 

S s-abcmenn 55 GES. 05660405 23 7 
2% to 6 59 47% |2% ...... 26 ll 
7 and 8 56 438% 18 to 6.... 28 18 
§ and 10 54 41 | 7 to 12... 26 11 
1l and 12. 58 40% 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Mose cise 41 24% to %. +19 +654 

to %.. 47 i a, aoe 7 

vesabae 53 42 chante 28 12 

eeveccer 58 47 1 to 1%.. 30 14 
1 to 1%.. 60 49 
2 to 8... 61 50 


aa 53 42 Oe icant 23 9 
2 to 4 57 46 2 to 4 29 15 
4% to 6 56 45 4 to 6 28 14 
7 =e. 52 39 a Oi esa. ee 7 

9 and 10.. 45 32 9 to 12... 16 2 
ll and 12. 44 31 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts 
on steel pipe are cnevenseg, om Sint oF Se 
point, wih cope iomentacy Comm t of oo 
on galvan y 1% points, 
discount of 5%. Ge "iee ioe bol ee ae and 
galvanized, the above a are increased to 
large jobbers by one point with supplementary 
discounts of 56 and 2%%. 

Note.—Chicago district mills have a base two 
points less than the above discounts. +e 4 
delivered base is 2% points less. Freight te 
figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, and Chi- 
cago district mills, the billing being from the 
point producing the lowest price to destination. 


Boiler Tubes 
Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 


ces 2 es: a : © i ie 18 
n. to es 

hk wie ddnin eos 40 2 Ps “te. ose 8 

3% to o% in... a% 24 t0 weese — 7 

GW  Biseccess to “ in...— 9 


Beyond the above discounts, 5 to 7 fives extra 
are given on lap welded steel tubes and 2 tens 
to 2 tens and 1 five on charcoal iron tubes. 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler 


Tubes 
Cold Drawn 
Sb. athieesarh wan 60 pee ee se 
1% to 1% in 52 38% to 8% in 47 
a Uiedanecdeee 36 Os c6becxsnnee 50 
sf}. t ee $1 4%, 6and6in.. 4 
2% to 2% in... 39 
Hot Rolled 
2 and 2% in.... 34 \4 and 3%, in.. 6560 
and 2% in... 42 Witte dace seese 53 
SMe wdttecvnses 48 4%, Band6in.. 48 


Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net 
ton for more than four gages heavier than 
standard. No extra for lengths up to and im 
cluding 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and 
lighter than standard gage to be held at me- 
chanical tube list and discount. Intermediate 
sizes and gages not listed take price of next 
larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 
Per Cent Off List 


Carbon, 0.10% to 0.30%, ae bis dul vague 
Carbon, 0.30% to 0.40%, base............ 

Plus differentials for lengths over 18 ft. and 
for commercially exact lengths. Warehouse dis- 


counts on small lots are less than the above. 


ree 





rca tO te 
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é e calling for a graduated decline from a 

ice based on small tonnages, but generally the prices 

rod d tl chedule are the basis of business. 

| means 3c. for large lots and 3.40c. for small ton- 
Busine juliet. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Business just fair in 


enough to give all a 


ies to be some quoting of the car 
n less-than-carload lots The rivet 
weak, with $2.40, base, per 100 lb., 
P large ones, and with small rivet 
70, 10 and 5 off list 
Coal and Coke.—The question of wages in the Cor 
sville district is still unsettled, with the large 
rs i N 1 ri¢ © nie 
ere incilined to noida » the advanced 
Nov. 1, this year. A number of the 
cel have cu the November, 191 
ing e greate} rt of e t 
I iple ( Y i 
I inies ire a} v ne I 1] l ) 
ind « e e! Li 
iller the ¢ e! I opera 
proauce pI ib] i presel Dp! 
it a general wage cul ls esse! 
! _ I ird ir? ¢ lk ii commans 
, ! i nela ¢ ? é 
producers. 
Old Material—Machine sh rni é 
t} eneral classification aré pienti 
re 4 YY T rl Ne 
na e¢ n other grades, but 1t 1s noted 
vhile hard to sell at $17, 1s Just as 
. 0. wi t S ] 1 ret i I ait 
¢ I hor Ait Irie ! 
. : 
P 
G 
da 
T t 
rt 19 
f 
i 
Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Lt 
( 
: 
4/ 
6 
. 
:.90 
Wit ft annealed e per 100 Ib. $3.00 
W Ze sort e per 100 Ib 2 00 
e nails, per keg 3°00 





IRON AGE 


December 30, 1926 


Early Cartel Movements in Germany 


The tendency toward consolidation which has char- 
acterized European industrial developments has been 
studied by Louis Domeratzky, chief, regional informa- 
tion division, Department of Commerce. Among other 
things he says: 

While the individual cartels existed in Germany 
long before the establishment of the empire, the real 
artel movement did not begin until the middle of the 
inder the pressure of the crisis following the 

om after the Franco-Prussian War. Their 
‘formation was facilitated by the existence of the nu- 
nerous trade associations, many of which took part in 
st movement culminating in the adoption 
f the tariff of 1879. It is during that period that 


irt ere formed in such industries as coal, iron and 
potash, which are still among the most closely com- 
bined industri The movement was accelerated along 


h the general industrial development of the country, 


no longer needed the stimulus of an indus- 

trial © , and many cartels were organized during 

periods of the eighties and nineties, some of 

them for the purpose of counteracting, through price 
ng, the rising costs of raw materials. 

tain industries, especially those characterized by 

duction and comparative uniformity of prod- 


ive lent themselves particularly to the cartel 
ir f combination. Thus we find that of the 385 
eported the official investigation of 1895, the brick 
lustry had 1 cartels; the iron and steel industry, 


29 
the chemical industry, 46; and the coal industry, 
y cartels confined themselves generally to 
ingle industry, and there were few attempts at the 
cal combinations which have come into prominence 
rgely since the war. While many of the cartels had 
for their object the fixing of prices, some went in for 
mn of territory, while others tried to prevent over- 
production by restriction of output. 


11) 


N gures are available as to the number of cartels 
Germany at the outbreak of the war, but in 1911 it 
s estimated at about 600, and judging from the gen- 
onomic program of the country during the suc- 
eeding two years there is good reason to assume that 
he number had increased during that period. At the 
tbreak of the war the cartel had become an integral 
t of the German economic structure and an insti- 
oying the approval of the government, if the 
government’s attitude in the case of the coal and potash 
n es can be nterpreted 


as an expression of ap- 


Recent Developments 


The inflation regime brought about what might be 
alled an orgy of combination, exemplified most strik- 
the Stinnes pyramid. 


ns of that 


Many of the amalgama- 
period were vertical in character and quite 


tinct from the cartel development of the pre-war 
period; some of the most spectacular ones succumbed 
during the stabilization period, if not before. There 
no doubt, however, that, under the economic pressure 
of the immediate post-war period, there has been a 


decided shift from the comparatively loose cartel form 
' combination to the closer amalgamations involving 

complete or partial control through stock ownership 

and a community of interest between the raw material 
roducers and the finishing industries. 


One of the big factors in this development was the 


of capital, which served to increase the ad- 


vantage of 


lorTlaLys 


the larger concerns possessing reserves or 
enjoying better credit facilities at home and abroad. 
Perhaps the most striking illustration of that new ten- 
dency is to be found in the recent developments of the 
dyestuff combination (I. G. der Farbenindustrie). This 
combination, which in 1925 replaced the looser pre-war 
cartel, realizing the changes in the international dye- 
stuffs markets since the war, has extended its interests 
through amalgamation or plant extension to take in 
such related products as explosives, fertilizers, artificial 
silk, motor fuel, lacquers, etc.; at the same time it has 
also increased its holdings in raw materials, particu- 
larly coal and its by-products, 





Mill Prices of Semi-Finished Steel 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 
Slabs 


Billets and Blooms 


Per Gross Ton 
@erolling, 4-in. and over..............++:; $35.00 
Rerolling, under 4-in. to and including 


DEG wade dhae 6806000400808 06ebs00C08% 6.00 
I MO nn a dn nn cw ite ce Seale 40.00 
POs MOE acnSevedkverentcceeses 45.00 


Sheet Bars 


Per Gross Ton 
Open-hearth or Bessemer 


vecieeovks knoe $36.00 
Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower 
Lake Ports 

Per Gross Ton 

Old range Bessemer, 51.50% iron.......... $4.55 
Old range non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron...... 4.40 
Mesabi Bessemer, 51.50% iron............. 4.40 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron......... 4.25 
High phosphorus, 61.50% ironm.............. 4.15 


Foreign Ore, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 
Per Unit 

[ron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58% 
iron in dry Spanish or Algeria—9.50c. to 10c. 
[ron ore, Swedish, average 66% iron. ....9.50c. 

Manganese ore, washed, 52% manganese, 
IE cnc etn akedesetcsanene 40c. 
Manganese ore, high grade, nominal. .35c. to 44c. 

Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60% 
concentrates $11.75 to $12.50 
Per Ton 

Chrome ore, Indian basic, 48% Cr.Os, crude, 
e.i.f. Atlantic seaboard 


Cee eee eee eee eee eee 


Poon sebebeneeeenes $22.50 
Per Lb. 
Molybdenum ore, 85% concentrates of 
Ms SEED wo usndbdisnerccverace 50c. to 55c. 
Coke 
Per Net Ton 
furnace, f.o.b. Connellsville 
DS nidst:t nh 4e-0.0shanemeeaewn $3.50 to $3.75 
Foundry, f.o.b. Connellsville 
WOU 00.0 cnscoevctasécene «+++» 450to 56.50 
Foundry, by-product, Ch’go ovens 9.75 
Foundry, by-product, New Eng- 
GET sioincesdecdeekans one 18.50 
Foundry, by-product, Newark or 


Jersey City, delivered........... 10.59 to 11.77 
foundry, Birmingham 


a rie aed ed 5.50 to 6.00 
Foundry, by-product, St. Louis or 
IEE onosenseee0sce0000 10.00 
Coal 
Per Net Ton 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 
poe ba nee beck Gene ead $1.75 to $2.25 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W. 
iy NL 6 Sis 60 haneSee cane bane s 2.00 
Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. Pa. 
SE. vas ans keteconid bee nee eee 2.10 to 2.25 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines.. 1.50 to 1.75 
Gas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines.... 1.75 to 2.00 


Per Gross Ton 


Bt. BiB Bek, CE DIMMERS os ve ccccocaevades $35.00 
Smaller than 8 in. x 2 in 


pevehteesaeteunes 86.00 
Skelp 

Per Lb. 

SED a sc anidueuceeWs bedbueseseandenmens 1.90¢. 

PE cats nucsess pedvVeonsvasvdeedeeuevee 1.90¢ 

INL. chavbewnssededeswendesdcennes’ 1.90¢ 


Prices of Raw Materials 


Ferromanganese 

Per Gross Ton 
Domestic, 80%, furnace or seab’d......... $100.00 

Foreign, 80%, Atlantic or Gulf port, duty 
i Ged ugewhttiee dence desealeenneens 100.00 

Spiegeleisen 

Per Gross Ton Furnace 
ees: 2D OG-, o sn cacceecevicsanees $37.00 
ne: 3 Oe: Ren. . cs cdaeteves ten scens 86.00 


Electric Ferrosilicon 
Per Gross Ton Delivered 


DA ctrsetasetidans dseeadeeeeeet $85.00 to $87.50 
SEY 0érbvckanedepense ens cuaenena 145.00 to 150.00 
Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 
Furnace Furnace 

Dt cducnekake ee $35.00 | a due sdon nase ialaaen te $39.00 
ee 87.00 |14 to 16%.$45 to 46.00 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio Furnace 


Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 
ee skavnccueees STE Sbeehes view $38.00 
PP ere 36.00 





Silvery Iron 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio Furnace 
Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 


eeuakeaseevne $26.50 | 100 ...........-$32.00 
Wa) £a00esvecenen C—O aaa 34.00 
DE sb taudvcedene TM. cendveeeases 36.00 
Wa bbacceaseeene 30.00 
Other Ferroalloys 
Pepeseenatien, per Ib. contained metal, 
el’ 


bee eberbehneesncctek ese $1.05 to $1.10 
Ferrochromium, 4 to 6% carbon and up, 65 
to 70% Cr., per Ib. contained Cr. deliv- 
GOR, Th SII 6 6.06 6 nbd esacaseasoucas 11.50¢. 
Ferrovanadium, per lb. contained vanadium, 
SA GEE Side wceciscdsuntss $3.25 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18%, per net 
ton, f.o.b. furnace, in carloads........ $200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electric or blast furnace 
material, in carloads, 18%, Rockdale, 
yg eee rere $91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electric, 24%, f.o.b. An- 
niston, Ala., per net ton.............. $122.50 


Wire Rods 

Per Gross Tor 
*Common soft, base........-eeee0. wenees - 845.00 
gO eee $5.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.20% to 0.40%.. 38.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.41% to 0.55%.. 5.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.56% to 0.75%.. 1.50 per tom over base 
Carbon over 0.75%....... 10.00 per ton over base 
OGRE s cacennsedchecniaes 15.00 per ton over base 


*Chicago 
base, $45 


mill base is $46. Cleveland mi! 


Fluxes and Refractories 
Fluorspar 

Per Net Tus 

Domestic, 85% and over calcium fluoride, 

not over 5% silica, gravel, f.o.b. Llinois 
and Kentucky mimes...........scseeeeees $18.04 
No. 2 lump, Illinois and Kentucky mines. .$20.0¢ 

Foreign, 85% calcium fluoride, not over 56% 

silica, c.if. Atlantic port, duty paid, 

$17.00 to $17.66 

Domestic, No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to 98% 

ealcium fluoride, not over 24%% silica, 


f.o.b. Dlinois and Kentucky mines...... $32.5¢ 
Fire Clay 

Per 1000 f.0.b. Worm 

High Duty Moderate Duty 

Pennsylvania ...$40.00 to $48.00 $88.00 to $40.06 

Maryland ....... 48.00 to 46.00 38.00 to 40.00 
New Jersey..... 55.00 to 75.00 

De ctesavccens 40.00 to 48.00 88.00to 40.0 

Kentucky ....... 40.00 to 43.00 388.00to 40.06 

TENGE akccwsted 40.00 to 48.00 385.00to 88.04 

Missouri ........ 40.00 to 43.00 85.00to 388.0 

Ground fire clay, per ton...... 6.50to 7.5 

Silica Brick 

Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 

IN cde ncxeeceneunnneal $40.00 to $43.06 

CD ne cee cccveccccectssecdeauneee 52.06 

IN ni os Koncecssevedeoteuain «oe O06 

Ge Gs. POP BOs cs cc ccntcsmasnse $8.00 to 9.0 
Magnesite Brick 

Per Net To» 

Standard sizes, f.o.b. Baltimore and 
Ghestern, Dek o00¢0ckactsavssus Sevecessed $65.08 
Grain magnesite, f.o.b. Baltimore and 

COE, Piliiseccustctcesssiesewineceeas 40.00 
Chrome Brick 

Per Net Tor 

pe GI 6. 04s cewtndinen<cadusinecnes 845.0 


Mill Prices of Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Set Screws 


Bolts and Nuts 
(Less-than-Carload Lotsa) 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Savtent, Birmingham and 


Chicago) 
Per Cent Off List 
Machine bolts, small, rolled threads... .60 and 10 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads.50, 10 and 10 
Carriage bolts, smaller and shorter, rolled 
threads 


eR b-06EETRERR AED EOROED EES 50, 10 and 10 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes. ..50 and 10 
Eagle carriage bolts.............++++- 65 and 10 
Sr MOE dence 6ecs cdibe vouenneseas 60, 10 and 10 
Plow bolts, Nos. 8 and 7 heads........ 50 and 10 


(Extra of 20% for other style heads) 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 


45, 10 and 5 

Larger and longer sizes........ 45, 10 and 6 
Bolt ends with hot-pressed nuts... .50, 10 and 10 
Bolt ends with cold-pressed nuts..... 45, 10 and 5 


Hot-pressed nuts, blank and tapped, square, 
4.00c. per Ib. off list 

Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped. hexagons, 
4.40c. per Ib. off list 

C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank or 
tapped ..... it ated wae 4.10c. per Ib. off list 
Go cocccvces 6.75c. to 6.50c. per Ib. off list 


*F.o.b. Chicago and Pittsburgh. 

The discount on machine, carriage and lag 
bolts is 5 per cent more than above for car lots. 
On hot-pressed and cold-punched nuts the dis- 


count is 25c. more per 100 Ib. than quoted above 
for ear lots 





Bolts and Nuts 


(Quoted with actual freight allowed up to but 
not exceeding 50c. per 100 Ib.) 


Per Cent Off List 
Semi-finished hexagons nuts: 


ys in. and smaller, U. 8S. S..... 80, 10, 10 and 6 
5, in. and larger, U. S. S...... 75, 10, 10 and 5 
Small sizes, S. A. E........ 80, 10, 10, 10 and 5 
S. A. E., % in. and larger. .75, 10, 10, 10 and 6 
Stove bolts in packages.............. 80, 10 and 5 
i Ce MGS occacczercen 80, 10,5 and 2% 
PN ciddnisnedviwdvesestxnerennts 60 and 5 


Semi-Finished Castellated and 
Nuts 


(Actual freight allowed up to but not exceeding 
50c. per 100 Ib.) 


(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 


Slotted 


Per 100 Net Per 100 Net 

S.A.E. U.S.S. 8.A.E. U.S.S. 
Y-in..... $0.44 $0.44 %-in. -.» $2.36 $2.40 
fe-in..... 0.515 0.515 Y%-in.... 3.60 3.60 
S-in..... 0.62 0.66 lein.... 6.65 5.80 
Se 0.79 0.90 |1%-in.... 8.90 8.90 
\%-in..... 1.01 1.056 | 1%-in.... 12.60 18.10 
fe-in..... 1.38 1.42 | 1%-in.... 18.85 18.86 
Sh-in..... 1.70 1.73 1%4-in.... 21.00 21.00 


Larger sizes.—Prices on application. 


1849 


Large Rivets 
Base Per 100 Lt 


Pew. PRA cccccccecuncenees $2.40 to $2.66 
TT 2.7 
Pi Gis id ec dacs edndsaceaion $2.60 to 2.7) 
Small Rivets 

Per Cent Off iam 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh........ 70, 10 and 6 to 70 and 1s 
F.o.b. Cleveland......... 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 1 
F.o.b. Chicago........0+. 70, 10 and 6 to 70 and 1* 


Cap and Set Screws 


(Freight allowed up to but not exceeding Ge 
per 100 Ib.) 

Per Cent Off LAs: 

MeE GO CONSWG sc cccccccceccccees .. 80 and 16 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 

80 ands 

Milled headless set screws, cut thread.......80 
Upset hex. head cap screws, U. 8. S. thread, 

80, 10 and 16 

Upset hex. cap screws. S.A.E. thread, 

80, 10 and 16 

Upset set screws 

Milled studs 
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Chicago 


Better Specifying of Bars—More Rail 
Buying—Silvery Advance Dropped 


CHICAG . 27.—The demand for finished steel 
] gy close to that of the previous week. 
Frog { makers nave ome into the rail mar 
K¢é irc! f idded those of several small 
We ! have enlarged mill books by 000 
t 11? and new Dusin¢ n trac} ces 
! g lume. Rail mills in tl territor 
yp ose t 7 pel nt « ( cit yu 
I ire pressing I deliverie ind 
hat production will be further increased soon 
r? the veal User antic ng nei 
I ] ri ent I he early rt ne 
I ! ‘ ssueaq more eral spe ons 
mall] more ct ! 
r} ’ no changt e rat she 
el December will pare favorably with 
Nove er lt t respe but it wi f mewha 
é month of 192 Che ir now ! 
s b Li teady from the star f produ 
! d the slowing up in December is looked uy 
trade as normal for this time of the year 
While there were comparatively hea‘ hipments late 
1925, it is pointed out that production did not hold 
ring e summer of that year, and that as 
heavy tonnages were ordered out up to and int 
irly part of 1926 
Pig Iron.—It is probable that merchant pig 1ro1 
production will soon be curtailed in this territory Dy 
the blowing out of one of the two Federal furnaces. 
4 VE irnace include one Mayville, two Fed ral, the 
Zenith and two Iroquois, a total of six out of 10 in the 
strict. It is now reported that the Thomas furnace 
will be out for at least four or five weeks longer. Ship- 
ments of pig iron during December were 10 15 per 


ent below those of November. This slowing down in 


lemand has afforded producers il ypportunity to 
balance and enlarge stocks. The Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. has placed 18,000 tons of foundry iron at 
Louisville and 19,000 tons at Pittsburgh \ user in 
orthern Illinois is in the market for 300 tons of North 
rn foundry iron. Both inquiry and new buying are 
ght, transactions being almost wholly of carlot pro- 
portions. One lot of 250 tons of resale low phosphorus 


has been placed in this market at no concession 
The demand for silvery is light, and producers have 
advance that was quoted for delivery 


1 ’ 
iropped the 91 


iring the first quarter. 


( Nor hig | 
] ir fT na and 
: * ¢ 
a { 
I ) 
46.79 
Plates.— listri plate makers have orde} 
! ! ing the year at about 65 
Plate specifications for tanks, 
16 vener pbuilding nstruction, are holding 
N programs have not 
presse ¢ where mil have received added 
sine ‘ New business in oil tanks 
has bee iced to the extent of 7000 tons, and fresh 
nouis nkage now totals over 10,000 tons. The 
Chicag & North Western is in the market for 100 
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suburban coaches, 20 combination passenger and bag- 
gage suburban cars and two gun cars. The Burlington 
is now asking for prices on five or six passenger car 
inderframes. Current sales and specifications of plates 
are about equal to shipments. At 2.10c., Chicago, 
plates are lacking in firmness. 
The mill quotation on plates is 2.10c. per Ib., 

Ferroalloys.—On the whole, this market is quiet. 
Forward contracting appears to have gained no head- 
way, and prices remain untested. Both domestic and 
elish ferromanganese are being offered at $100, sea- 
it users are showing little or no interest. Sell- 
ve several hundred tons of the German prod- 
t at New Orleans and who are willing to sell at $95, 





aboard, report no sales. 
\“\ SO per cent ferromanganese $107.56 
a age 50 per cent ferrosilicon $85, 
geleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $44.56, 


Structural Material.—Outstanding inquiry is large 
ctive at the moment. Fabricators, who are 
ooked for about six weeks, are not greatly concerned 
he inactivity of the market at this time, because 
they believe that much of the tonnage before the trade 
ed early in the new year. In many cases 
projects have been financed, and the present delay in 
naking awards is due largely to the preparation of 
Fabricators are not wholly satisfied 
with prices, but they find that the general level is some- 
what higher than a year ago at this time. Tonnage al- 
ready on shop books and the 35,000 tons, or more, on 
inquiry are tending to steady prices. Noteworthy 
awards this week are 1000 tons for the Longview Fibre 
Co., Longview, Wash., and 3100 tons for a bridge at 
‘win Falls, Idaho. 


vil De pla 


letailed plans. 


n juotation on plain material is 2.10c. per 


is¢ <> £0 


Bars.—Total sales of soft steel bars are close to 
0 per cent above those of the previous week. For- 
ward contracting is slow, and current business is made 
ip of small, miscellaneous orders. Specifications are 
fully 15 per cent heavier than a week ago. The great- 
est improvement in demand comes from the automo- 
tive trade, which is now the largest user of soft steel 
bars. Specifications from the railroads and makers 
of farm implements are steady. Mild steel bars are 
steady at 2.10c., Chicago. The automobile industry 
has not recovered as rapidly as the trade had expected, 
hut first quarter contracting for alloy steel bars has 
progressed steadily, and specifications are now reach- 
ng mills for deliveries after Jan. 1. Prices of alloy 
steel bars are steady. The nominal quotation on iron 
Chicago. Orders are unusually light, and 
specifications for deliveries next year are lacking. One 
mill in this district will shut down at the end of this 
week for repairs and alterations. 

The rail steel bar market is quiet. Shipments of 
hard steel bars for concrete reinforcing purposes are 
holding at the rate of the previous week. Although 
December reinforcing bar business has been low as 
compared with November, nevertheless it exceeds that 
of the final month of a year ago, and makers estimate 
that total shipments for 1926 will exceed those of 1925 
by at least 20 per cent. In general, hard bar mills 
find both specifications and new orders light. Forward 
contracting has made little headway. Fence post ship- 
ments against spring contracts are light, but makers 
now have release orders for the delivery of a sub- 
stantial tonnage beginning with the second week in 
January. The mill of the Calumet Steel Co. will go 
down next week for repairs and will resume opera- 
tions about Jan. 9. Rail steel bars are being widely 
quoted at 1.90c., Chicago, but for concrete reinforce- 
ment are bringing close to 2c., Chicago. 


ars is ae 


M il prices per Ib. are: Mild steel bars, 2.10c., 
se, Chicago ommon bar iron, 2c. base, Chicago; 
teel bars, 1.90c. to 2c., base, Chicago. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Four railroads and sev- 
eral frog and switch makers have placed a total of 
close to 18,000 tons of standard-section rails with Chi- 
cago mills. Fresh inquiry is small, but several rail- 
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roads in the West still have 1927 contracts to place, 
and the trade looks for that business soon after Jan. 1. 
Four Western railroads have placed an aggregate of 
18,000 tons of accessories in the week, and it is re- 
ported that an equal tonnage in active inquiries is 
pending. Orders for light rails are small, but they are 
about equal to those of the previous week. Rail mill 
operations are holding steady, but railroads are press- 
ing for deliveries and larger shipments are expected 
early in January. Prices on rails and track supplies 
are firm. 


Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43 


light rails, rolled from billets, $36 to $38 per gross 
ton, f.0.b. maker's mill 
Standard railroad spikes, 2.90c. per Ib. mill; tra 


bolts with square nuts, 3.90c. mill; steel tie plates 
2.35c. mill: angle bars, 2.75c. mill. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Lower prices that have prevailed 
during the past two weeks have brought pipe foun- 
dries little or no added business. Small orders have 
held up to the average of the past two or three weeks, 
but they represent only the usual run of carload and 
less-than-carload business. Sellers, however, believe 
that a considerable number of municipalities will come 
into the market before the end of January. Present 
prices are not firm, and makers are withholding the 
announcement, if there is to be one, of quotations on 
pipe for winter manufacture. Three or four gas com- 
panies in the Middle West are now working on spring 
pipe-laying programs. Deliveries are fairly prompt 
on nearly all sizes of pipe. Bridgeport, Ohio, will take 
bids Dec. 27 on 90 tons of 10-in. and 40 tons of 8-in. 
Class B pipe. The American Cast Iron Pipe Co. is 
low bidder on 1700 tons of 6, 8, 12 and 24-in. centrif- 
ugal pipe for Minneapolis. The National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. has taken, through a contractor, 200 tons of 
pipe for Glenview, III. 

We quote per net ton, delivered, Chicago, as fol 
lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $50.20 to $51.20; 6-in. and 


over, $46.20 to $47.20; Class A and gas pipe, $4 
extra. 








Chicago district mill prices on sheets are 
untested. Small users who have been placing orders 
at the mills at the present price level are not offer- 
ing serious resistance to the current market, but buy- 
ers who are still specifying against contracts made 
at lower prices are disinclined to place future business. 
Probably 80 per cent of fourth quarter contracts have 
been specified, and mills, in the hope that the market 
will stiffen, are willing to extend these obligations into 
the coming year. New buying, which is at close range, 
and specifications are lighter except from makers of 
troughs, metal lath and ceilings, who are now build- 
ing up stocks of their products for the spring demand. 
Regardless of business that may be taken by mills 
between now and the end of the year, mill production 
will be curtailed because of annual repairs. The Mil- 
waukee sheet mills of the Inland Steel Co. will shut 
down next Monday for at least two weeks. 


Chicago delivered prices from mill are 3.25c. for 
No. 24 black; 2.55c. for No. 10 blue annealed; 4.10c 
for No. 24 galvanized. Delivered prices at other 
Western points are equal to the freight from Gary 
plus the mill prices, which are 5c. per 100 Ib. lower 
than the Chicago delivered prices. 


Hetenreneeenne 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Chicago 
Base per Lb 


Plates and structural shapes............ 3.10c. 
I Ne cin a ae en sang n eam wel site 3.00c. 
Reinforcing bars, billet steel. .2.25c. to 2.60c. 
Co'd-finished steel bars and shafting 

Rounds and hexagons.............. 3.60c¢ 

rr ere ree 4.10c. 
NT oe ea od a takers od Gnas oaks 4.15e. 
a ata fae ia hsm Sala a hak le a's -- 3.66c. 
i en, Me ge a ag ke ba ias orm 3.95c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets............. 3.50e 
No. 24 galvanized sheets................ 4.80c. 


Standard railroad spikes... 
Se Ee. aaa ed wees se > 
EE ee ene eee 3.50¢. 
Sia a ds pean eae aaele Oare ad oe 3.70c. 


Per Ce ant Off L ist 


poc, 






Machine bolts 
CR ks “5 acs wha we a a ma adil tees ia "47 1 
CUE a We WR OW «go's sc a cain s ueu en on 55 and & 
Hot-pressed nuts, squares, tapped or blank, 
3.25c. off per Ib. 
Hot-pressed nuts, hexagons, tapped or blank, 
3.75c. off per lb. 


No. 8 black annealed wire, per 100 lb...... $3.30 
Common wire nails, base per keg.......... 3.05 
Cement coated nails, base per keg......... 3.05 
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Bolts, Nuts and Rivets—The general manufactur- 
ing trade is specifying at a fairly steady rate, but 
shipping orders from the railroads are smaller. First 
quarter contracting has been completed, and prices are 
showing a tendency to gain strength. The bolt, nut 
and rivet industry is closing the year with operations 
at close to 65 per cent of capacity. 

Old Material.—Inquiry shows some life, but buyers 
appear to be only feeling out the market. Sales are 
small and at current prices. A large foundry in Chi- 
cago has taken a small tonnage of malleable and cast 
grades. A user is said to have offered $16.75 per 
gross ton, delivered, for re-rolling rails, but sales at 
that price are not reported. Activity in heavy melting 
steel is virtually at a standstill, although a dealer has 
succeeded in adding a few cars at $13.50 per gross ton, 
delivered, to an expiring contract. There is some in- 
quiry for cast iron wheels, and two small sales have 
been made at $15 per gross ton, delivered. The car- 
lot orders for machinery cast have been placed by a 
melter to the west of Chicago on the basis of $17 per 
net ton, delivered. Less material is being offered by 
the railroads, and there is a noticeable lessening in 
the rate at which cars of scrap are appearing on track. 
In the main, transactions in the Chicago scrap market 
are centered around dealers who are trading to cover 
old contracts. The Burlington is advertising a list of 
4200 tons, and the Michigan Central is offering a blank 
list. 

We quote delivered in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid 


for all items, except relaying rails, including angle 
bars to match, which are quoted f.o.b. dealers’ yards 


Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel.......... 


$13.00 to $13.50 
Frogs, switches and guards. cut 


apart, and miscellaneous rails. 14.50to 15.00 
SEGRE MO a. ss ook cd a 0'o sores 13.00to 13.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheets.... 11.50 to 12.00 
Drop oy ee 9.50 to 10.00 
Forged cast and rolled steel car- 

Wa oak etre is 3s aéare . 16.50to 17.00 
Railroad tites, charging box size. 17.50to 18.00 
Railroad leaf springs, cut apart.. 16.50to 17.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles.... 15.50to 16.00 
Cee CRN, 2 otduensteacns 17.25 to 17.75 
Low phosphorus punchings..... 15.50 to 16.00 
Axle turnings, foundry grade 13.00 to 13.50 
Axle turnings, blast fur. grade.. 11.00 to 11.50 
Relaying rails, 56 to 60 Ib...... 25.50to 26.50 
Relaying rails, 65 lb. and heavier 26.00to 31.00 
RE a ka eda ka enie oa 16.00 to 16.50 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft....... 16.25 to 16.75 
iio. a alee atk eae. wre 13.50 to 14.00 
rea 9.50to 10.00 
Short shoveling turnings........ 9.50to 10.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 6.50to 7.00 
Railroad taaieable i aa Seeded os al lon 16.00to 16.50 
Agricultural malleable ......... 15.00 to 15.50 
po a ere 15.00to 15.50 
CRBC TOM GCOPWMOGIs cc ceccccncce 14.50to 15.00 

Per Net Ton 

No. 1 machinery cast.. 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 railroad cast..... 15.50to 16.00 
No. 1 agricultural cast. 15.50to 16.00 
OC ME eo ceca cede cu 14.00to 14.50 
CD, inn t 0 0.00+ eeu 13.50 to 14.00 
BPO, TOE: o cccwcsecives 13.00 to 13.50 
Iron angle and splice bars.. 14.00 to 14.50 
Iron arch bars and transoms. 18.75 to 19.25 
-. 2 OL eee 22.00 to 22.50 
Steel CAF GEMG..... cease. 17.00to 17.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought... 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought... 11.50to 12.00 
No. 1 busheling........ 10.25 to 10.75 
OI BE ee 6.25to 6.75 
Locomotive tires; smooth. 16.00 to 16.50 
Pipes and flues........ 9.00to 9.5 


Cold-Rolled Strip—There is only a light demand, 
and prices are weak at 3c. to 3.40c., base Cleveland, 
or 3.30c. to 3.70c., delivered Chicago. 


Wire Products.—Demand is light, but makers report 
that specifications for delivery after the first of the 
year are in fair volume. The manufacturing trade has 
held up better than that from jobbers during the holi- 
day period. Mill operations, which last week were close 
to 50 per cent of capacity, have been reduced mate- 
rially because of a two-day shut-down. Stocks in the 
hands of users are believed to be unusually small. 
An improvement in demand is looked for early in Janu- 
ary, and mill stocks have been well rounded out to meet 
the expected increase. Prices of wire products are 
shown on page 1847. 


Coke.—First quarter contract prices for by-product 
foundry coke are $9.75, local ovens, or $10.25, delivered 


(Concluded on page 1863) 
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New York 


Structural 
Build Up 


NEV ‘ 7 Although the pig iron market 
expe the usual holiday lull, 


Prospects Good—Consumers 
Coke Stocks—Pig Iron Quiet 


sales in tnis 
taled between 5000 and 


HUI e Cn? ne steel Works, (_hrome, N. J., has 


y ill r LOOO ZU0U0 tons ot iow 
: : . , 
Connecticut plant nat wa in tne 
} ns ot hig : n tounar iron 1 


placed its order with the New England 


recent sales have been confined 
elatively small tonnages. Current inquiry 
melter are expected tf take greater ll 
he market after the first of next year. That 
f amount of buying to be done for 
! ted he fact that seve of the 
nel have consistently adhered t han 
ng poli not even deviating fron 
i ng moveme!l caused DY Hi I 1! 
( The New York Centra nquiring 
I rst quarter de] ver ti Frat tort 


khart, Ind. Included are 50 tons of No 


eabdle nd Or o per < nt ivery 
fen N. Y., furnace that has been under 
scheduled to | ¥V in today 
eastern Penns 
( Vireg 
Ito J 

l’erroalloys. It estimated that close to 50.000 
f e |} een contracted for bj 

é ery in the f half of 1927. Th 

1? lade n { tne large consumer 

n¢ S belleved 1 have gone at $100, sea 
There have e¢ saie of carload ana 

( in the past week for de 

il M t col imers nave osed contract 

re ‘ f ) ner cent ferrosilico? 

I n l egele ! marke 

i I col nea to Cal id and ma 

ng for delivery in 1927 

Reinforcing Bars.—The marke uliet, witl t 
( \ f red inquiri ir 

P} ire inc! red at 2 Pitt 

e ti ? ae) nec nd » 10 for 

pre ( I varehous¢ q le UC 

Z a ered New Yor! and 10 irel 1S¢ 

ul l5c., delive red ct je | 

Warehouse Purchases fro tor are 


Business. 


ne ear dt i oa Osé tnere a slight 
: ‘ all 

( m iving, particularly 

inizec nee one ! cf ntinue 

I i) 1 T i ‘ t Oo! Tt? ym”m tne 

( b. f black and 5.10c. per lb. for 

~ ira eel purecl ng ha aeciined 
pe niling’ in or obs nearing comple 


Finished Material.—The holiday season has brought 


general lull in both sales and production. 
ne all ordel for immediate del very have been 
en, bu nsumers are apparently not anxious to 


ract further for first quarter on 


the score of there 


ng pect of higher prices. The ruling price on 

( ontinues to be 3 Pittsburgh, and no 

1 ession of more than $1 per ton for January 

ha een reported. In galvanized sheets some 

I een closed during the week at 3.85c., 
Pittsburgh. Some small mills are taking orders of blue 
neet for delivery in the next three weeks at 
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2.25c., Pittsburgh, but 2.30c. is the price quoted by most 
companies. Although testing it is difficult in so quiet a 
market, it is generally stated that the price will be 
maintained after the first of the year. Cold-rolled strip 
continues to be in slight demand with prices going as 
low as 2.85c., Pittsburgh. Plates are firm at 1.90c., 
Pittsburgh, and most producers feel that December 
will be as good a month as November in point of pro- 
duction if not in sales. Bars are steady at 2c., Pitts- 
burgh, and mills have enough work on their books to 
maintain fair rolling schedules well into January. The 
structural is quiet, but large projects 
may be placed in the last days of the year. The pres- 
e of a number of large inquiries is not serving to 
market strength, and competition is keen, par- 
The Conley Tank Car Co. 


market some 


ve tne 


ticularly among fabricators. 


has purchased 100 tank cars from the American Car 
& Foundry 


; 


Co., in addition to those placed a short 








me ago. 
Wwe iote mill shipments, New York delivery, 
Soft steel bars, 2.34c. per lb.; plates, 
shapes, 2.34c bar iron, 2.24c 
Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. New York 
Base per Lb 
a ictural shapes... errr. | 
te bars and small shapes......... 3.24c. 
bar th be Oe ae hse RAEN OS COROR ESS 3.24¢c 
par Swedis] charcoa 7.00c. to 7.25 
d steel shafting and screw stock— 
R BGS GAG BORAPOMS..ccccescosese 4.00 
ind squares jtbebetcsedeces Gane 
i strip, soft and quarter hard... 6.25c. 
cecaetseenesee 4.49¢ 
oe 3.99% 
I nnealed sheets (Ne 10 gage) 5. 89« 
| ne sheet (CN 24 gage)..... ; 9.d50C, 
S dard tool steel.... bh ae a ean ---12.00c 
Wire, | k anne d ; ee aen ~-- 4.50c 
y ralvanized annealed. cece ee » ae 
‘ 1% x & and larger....... 3.30c. 
Sr th finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and 
rger : Secs apie alec contin CG Bi Tee a al Pi 3.65c. 
t pring steel, bases. ..4.50c. to 7.00c 
Per Cent Off List 
I l it thread .40 and 10 
ge | eee 30 and 10 
rews : or a teito ..-40 and 10 
Tubs Per 100 Ft 
Lap welded steel, 2-in 33 
Seamless stee Dissecdsndes owe .24 
4 ee eae 5.00 
( i Re kscietkscaneeevmeaw ws 67.00 
D ft Welded Pipe 
Stand i Steel— Blacl Galv 
’ butt 46 29 
butt ) 7 
putt ‘ v 
& lap . g F 
ind S-in. lap 44 7 
ind n. lat 
l I 2 
\ ° ros 
itt 419 
,-ll bu : 1 +- 9G 
n. but 14 + { 
r D +14 
t ia} 1] + 6 
1 f 
7 Plate ( s 3 in.) 
Prims¢ Se ls 
base box $6.4 $6.20 
| I A AAA 
$9.7¢ $12.10 
IX 12.0 14 
Bo bba-ks hawk eee kek ae es i 2 16.00 
I Plate (14 x 20 in.) 
i £ $10.00 te $11 00 
( mating 12.00 to 13.00 
{ oating 13.75 to 14 


Sheets, Galva ed 


i 4. 75« 
N 4.60c. to 4.85¢ 
+. 4.75 
. 4.90. 
\ +.95e 
N 5.10¢ 
N f ». 35 
\ Q* >. 60¢ 
hal ation 6.00¢e¢ 
*N § and lighte 6 in. wide, 20c. higher 
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Cast Iron Pipe.—There is active purchasing of small 
lots of water and gas pipe, and a large total tonnage of 
gas pipe business is before the market. Of the pipe for 
the Boston Consolidated Gas Co. about 3000 tons went 
to the Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. and about 2000 tons 
is reported to have been placed with the Donaldson Iron 
Co. Boston opens bids Dec. 30 on about 3000 tons of 
water pipe. Gas pipe inquiries of the United Gas Im- 
provement Co., the Consolidated Gas Co. and the Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co. have not yet been placed. Prices 
continue soft, with $1 to $2 concessions freely offered 
for winter delivery. 

We quote pressure pipe per net ton, f.o.b. New 
York in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 
$48.60 to $50.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $53.60 to $55.60; 
3-in., $63.60 to $65.60; with $5 additional for Class A 
and gas pipe. 

Coke.—The market is moderately active, with large 
consumers who have sufficient storage space building 
up fair-sized stocks in anticipation of a possible coal 
strike. Such buying, however, is not large and con- 
sists principally of taking desirable distress tonnages 
that appear on the market. Prices both of foundry and 
furnace grade continue about the same, with $4.50 to 
$5 per net ton, Connellsville, the range on spot ship- 
ment foundry and $3.50 to $4 on spot furnace. Deliv- 
ered prices of Connellsville foundry are: To northern 
New Jersey, $8.53 to $9.03 per ton; New York or Brook- 
lyn, $9.29 to $9.79; Newark and Jersey City, N. J., 
$8.41 to $8.91 per ton. By-product foundry coke is un- 
changed at $10.59 to $11.77 per ton, delivered Newark 
or Jersey City, N. J. 


Old Material.—<Activity is confined to occasional 
purchases of small lots of material for shipment on old 
contracts. No. 1 heavy melting steel is being purchased 
at $15.50 per ton, delivered, and a fair tonnage of blast 
furnace scrap is moving to eastern Pennsylvania con- 
sumers. The market, as a whole, is quiet as a result 
of the holidays, and prices are unchanged, business 
being too small to cause much fluctuation. Little or no 
change in the present situation is expected until after 
the holidays are past and the new year is begun. 


Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 


Heavy melting steel (yard)..... $9.25 to $9.75 
Heavy melting steel (railroad or 

ORES. akrecaws eevee und 11.75 to 12.85 
ase COP PO. cess aceeceeecee 12.50 to 13.00 
NE Bo reser rrr te 18.50 to 19.00 
a oe re ee 24.00 to 24.50 
No. 1 railroad. wrought. .....ce. 3.00 to 14.00 
PS: Te oe kvekd eeu hee amen 9.25to 9.75 
No. 1 yard wrought, long....... 12.00 to 13.00 
Cast borings (steel mill)........ 9.25to 9.75 
Cast borings (chemical)........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 9.25to 9.75 
Mixed borings and turnings..... 9.25 to 9.75 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 

not under 2 ft. long).......... 9.75 to 10.25 
Stove plate (steel mill)......... 9.25to 9.75 
Stove plate (foundry).......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Locomotive grate bars.......... 10.25 to 10.75 
Malleable cast (railroad)....... 15.50to 16.00 
Cast iron carwheels............ 12.00to 12.50 
No. 1 heavy breakable cast...... 11.75 to 13.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 
No. 1 machinery cast........... $16.00 to $16.50 

No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 

ing materials, etc.), cupola size 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boil- 

ers SP wit Ch ceondcbencuadawes 13.50 to 14.00 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cleveland 


Base per Lb 


Plates and structural shapes............ 3.00c. 
eee: CE I 6 diet conic Gauwadsceewe a 3.00c. 
Cold-finished rounds and hexagons...... 3.90c. 
Cold-finished flats and squares........... 4.40c. 
Le Ee eee ee 3.65c. 
ING, 20 DO MOORE... «vcs ciemesecewemwna 3.80c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets............. 3.25¢c. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets......... 4.55c. to 4.65c. 
No. 9 annealed wire. per 100 Ib.......... $3.00 


No. 9 galvanized wire, per 100 Ib 
Common wire nails, base, per keg 
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Cleveland 


Steel Buying by Motor Car Builders Still 
Cautious—Pig Iron Declines 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 27.—Sentiment in the steel indus- 
try and among consumers is generally optimistic, and 
mills look for a fair volume of business next month. 
While the market is affected by the holiday season, a 
moderate amount of business continues to come out In 
small-lot orders for January shipment. Steel bars, 
plates and pipe are among the more active items. 
Neither buyers nor sellers are showing interest in first 
quarter contracts. 

Orders from the automotive industry show some 
gain over earlier in the month. While motor car build- 
ers are talking optimistically of the 1927 outlook, they 
are buying sparingly and only for early requirements. 
It is not expected that this industry will do much 
toward increasing its production schedules until after 
the New York and Chicago automobile shows. The vol- 
ume of orders placed by dealers during these shows 
will give some indication of what manufacturers may 
expect in spring business. 

The Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway has 
placed 3000 tons of rails and track supplies with the 
Carnegie Steel Co., and the Chesapeake & Hocking 
tailway Co., which will build 85 miles of track in 
Ohio, will supplement its recent purchase with 5500 
tons additional, for which it has sent out an inquiry. 
It is also in the market for tie plates, switches, frogs 
and track bolts for the new line. 

In the structural field considerable work is still 
pending, but new inquiry is light. Prices are un- 
changed. Outside mills are holding to 2c. Pittsburgh, 
for steel bars, although a local mill continues to quote 
1.90c, to 2c., Cleveland, for small sizes. All plate sales 
are on a 1.90c., Pittsburgh, base, and structural ma- 
terial is firm at 2c., Pittsburgh. 


Pig Iron.—Sales were light during the week and, 
with the exception of 1000 tons of foundry iron, were 
confined to small lots. Very few foundries in this terri- 
tory have covered for the first quarter. Some buying 
for that delivery is expected early in the month, al- 
though there is a disposition among many consumers 
to buy only for early requirements. Cleveland pro- 
ducers have met the price situation that has developed 
from the reduction to $18.50 on foundry iron in the 
Valley district and are quoting that price for outside 
shipment. For Cleveland delivery one local producer 
has marked its price down $1 a ton to $19 furnace, and 
to meet this price Valley furnaces would have to go 
to $17.75. Another Cleveland producer is quoting 
$19.50. One Lake interest is holding to $19 as a min- 
imum. 


Quotations below are per gross ton and except 


0 basic and low phosphorus iron, are delivered 
Cleveland, including a 50c. switching charge for local 
iron Ohio silvery and Southern iron prices are 
based on a $3.00 freight rate from Jackson and 
$6.01 from Birmingham: 
Basic, Valley furnace : $18.50 
N’th’n No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.$19.50to 20.00 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 26.01 
Malleable coe 2D.O 20.00 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent 31.50 
Standard low phos., Valley furn 28.00 


Semi-Finished Steel—-The demand for sheet bars 
has improved, as some of the mills are placing orders 
for January shipment, and a local mill has started up 
three additional open-hearth furnaces and is now oper- 
ating nine. Buying is still largely of a hand-to-mouth 
character. No deviation is reported from the quota- 
tions that have prevailed through the present quarter. 


Sheets.—Some good-sized orders for automobile 
body sheets were placed during the week, and the de- 
mand for other grades shows a slight improvement, as 
consumers have low stocks and are placing tonnage 
for January shipment. Prices show little change. Some 
of the mills will not go below 3c., Pittsburgh, on black 
sheets, although others are quoting 2.90c. for the com- 
mon grades and heavier gages. On galvanized sheets 
quotations of 3.80c., Ohio mill, are reported. On blue 
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al ‘ ee I é ge of 2.25 to 2.50 
Pit rel 
Cold-Rolled Strip Steel.—There \ e Improve 
! tl rom the automoti ndusti but 
1¢ re small lots fo eal require 
I Ns | le busines ead. Al 
{ ( eda, the mark¢ eal ‘ 
eland, for regular stock and to 2.90 
t nall lots bringing higher prices. 
Reinforcing Bars. Several good-sized inquiri 
( eported are still pending. Prices are w 
mills are holding to 2c., Pittsburgh, 
rs in small lots and 7 Ri 
eC nars 
Warehouse Business Jobbe ire feeliz ( 
lid lull ar re or g W rae W 
rreguia nec pr ( 
One ber h ¢ ‘ j ¥ 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand f bolts and 
proved, as jobbers and manufacture) 
nes are placing specifications for Januar: 
Business from the automotive industry till 
Rivet business is fair. 
Coke.—Very little interest is being shown in the 
t, and prices are unchanged at $4.50 to $5.90, 
Yr standard Connellsville foundry ORE TO} 
ompt shipment, and $5.50 to $6.50, ovens, for con 
Heating coke ranges from $3 to $3.25, ovens. 
Old Material—The market shows a somewhat 
er tone, as dealers prefer to hold their scrap until 
mth rather than to sell it at.recent prices. A 
Cleveland mill has released shipments on a limited 


age of heavy melting steel, for which dealers are 

ing $14.50 to $14.75 for No. 1 grade. There is also 

ne demand for blast furnace scrap to fill old orders, 

$11.50 is being offered for this grade. No 

ew inquiry is coming from the mills and no buying 
expected until next month. 
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Philadelphia 


Prices Stationary As Year Closes— 
Business Volume Little Changed 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 27.—No marked trend has de- 
veloped in the past week to indicate new year pros- 
pect The pig iron and scrap markets remain dull, 
with prices unchanged, while in steel volume there is 


a slight change for the better in that a considerable 


number of consumers who have been buying sparingly 
luring the last few weeks have sent in orders or 
pecifications against contracts covering shipments to 


be made in January. Some of the steel companies sell- 
ng in this district probably will book more business in 
D ber than the orders of the first half of the month 
ndicated. Otherwise there is a lack of developments. 


With the exception of prices on sheets and cold-rolled 
l, which are still slightly irregular, quota- 
ns for first quarter show no change from those in 
ffect during this quarter. 


Pig Iron.—So little inquiry has come to local sales 
offices in the past week that the pig iron market has 
had no real test. A moderate number of sales of lots 
of foundry iron ranging from a carload up to 100 tons 
have been made, and prices on these have usually been 
$22, furnace, for the base grade, but in a few instances 
$22.25 and $22.50, furnace, have been obtained. A steel 
company which has been inquiring for 5000 to 10,000 
tons of basic iron has not yet bought, but quotations 
ranging from $21.50 to $22, furnace, are said to have 
been made. Copper bearing low phosphorus iron has 
been sold by a nearby furnace at $25, furnace. A good 
many users of foundry iron have not yet covered in 
full for their first quarter requirements, but seem in 
no haste to do so. A fairly large consumer in the Balti- 
more district is considering the purchase of 5000 tons 
for second quarter, but no formal inquiry has been sent 
out, 

The following quotations are, with the exception 


ll 
f those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying fron 






He to $1.63 per gross ton 
ast. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 
Os sbtisanaeeo ewes se be cams 22.76 to $23.26 
East. Pa. No, 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 23.26to 23.76 
East. Pa. No. 1X. . 23.76 to 24.26 
Bas delivered eastern Pa 22.00 to 23.00 
Gray forge 22.50 to 23.00 
Malleable 23.50 to 24.00 


Standard low phos. (f.o.b. New 
York State furnace)...... 

Copper bearing low phos. (f.o0.b 
furnace ) jeseuwe 25.00 to 26.00 


‘Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 


°24.00to 25.00 


ls. Oat @ieiek as emt me alike 27.67 to 28.67 
*Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 28.17 to 29.17 


*The freight rate from Virginia furnaces to 
Philadelphia is $5.17 per gross ton. 

Ferroalloys.—A fairly satisfactory business in fer- 
romanganese is still being done by the two Eastern 
producers, who now have good order books for first 
half. No sales of English ferromanganese are re- 
ported. Prices continue at $100, seaboard, for domestic 
or foreign alloy. 

Billets.—Occasional sales of a few heats of forging 
steel are being made, but generally the demand for 
semi-finished steel is light. Quotations remain un- 
changed at $35, Pittsburgh, for rerolling billets and 
$40, Pittsburgh, for forging billets. 


Plates.—Some of the Eastern plate mills continue 
to operate at 50 to 60 per cent of capacity. While there 
s no buying of importance, the day-to-day run of 
orders, many of them small, is enough to maintain this 
rate of operation, which has remained about the same 
for some time. Included in the past week’s specifica- 
tions were several hundred tons for locomotive work. 
Quotations remain at 1.90c., Pittsburgh. 


Structural Material_—There has been a _ let-down 
over the Christmas holiday period in awards of and 
inquiries for structural steel. An award is expected 
momentarily of 10,500 tons for the Convention Hall at 
Atlantic City, the low bidders being the American 
Bridge Co. and the McClintic-Marshall Co. Orders for 
plain material are in slightly better volume, but East- 
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ern mills are operating at considerably less than ca- 
pacity, some averaging not more than 50 per cent. In 
the competition for business both by fabricators and 
the mills prices on both fabricated steel and plain ma- 
terial have been cut. In exceptional cases plain material 
has been sold at about 1.80c., Pittsburgh, but prices on 


the general run of smaller orders range from 1.90c. 
to 2c., Pittsburgh. 


Bars.—Orders for steel bars for January shipment 
have come to steel company sales offices a little more 
freely in the past week, but there is a great deal of 
idle bar mill capacity for which there seems to be no 
tonnage in sight. In keeping with the falling off in 
specifications for merchant bars by manufacturers and 
jobbers the awards of concrete reinforcing steel have 
dropped considerably. Bar iron is quoted by Eastern 
makers at 2.22¢., Philadelphia. 


Sheets.—With buying at a low rate, there has been 
less price competition on sheets. Concessions are 
given sporadically, but the majority of sales are at 
2.30c. to 2.40c. for blue annealed, 3c. for black and 3.85c. 
for galvanized, Pittsburgh base. 


Imports.—In the week ended Dec. 25 only 350 tons 
of pig iron came in from abroad at Philadelphia, all 
from the Netherlands. Other imports were: 7226 tons 
of manganese ore from British West Africa, 2900 tons 
of chrome ore from Portuguese Africa, 197 tons of iron 
ore from Spain, 533 tons of iron ore from Germany, 
49 tons of steel alloys from Switzerland, 60 tons of 
wire rods from Germany, 25 tons of lapweld tubes from 
Germany. 


Old Material.—A purchase of 8000 to 10,000 tons 
of heavy melting steel by an Eastern steel company 
did not strengthen the market. This company paid 
$15.75, delivered, which is the average of the quota- 
tions of $15.50 to $16 which THE IRON AGE has pub- 
lished for several weeks as representative of the east- 
ern Pennsylvania market. Another steel company 
bought several thousand tons of bundled sheets and 
machine shop turnings at $13, delivered. No. 1 forge 
fire has been sold at $13.50. Other grades are quiet, 
and prices are unchanged. 


We quote for delivery 


, consuming points in this 
district, as follows: 
No. 1 heavy melting steel....... $15.50 to $16.00 
SGM: TORE occ dice cwus lar ... 15.50to 16.00 
Steel rails for rolling........... 17.00 to 17.50 


No. 1 low phos., heavy, 0.04 per 


Ce A ee . 20.00 to 21.00 


Couplers and knuckles.......... 18.50 
Rolled steel wheels......... ae 18.50 
Cmat IFO COTWMOGlS.. ic ccccccs 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 17.00to 17.50 
Peek a en ARs She wso%s Vabewes< 13.00 to 13.50 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 13.00 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

ee UNOS seac cence ston 12.50 to 13.00 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

works) 


Vere rere ee eT ee ee ee 13.00 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

NN ig ua nite te ai aR Bale 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

NI aera a aa aA a aie ll a a ee ae 14.00 to 14.50 
Cast borings (for steel works 

and rolling mill) 


coseeosrvcosece 13.50 
Cast borings (for chemical plant) 15.00to 16.00 
Re eR oie oc a ait ba ent Oa eC el 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

I, re alice a eee e cgi meen 16.00 to 16.50 
Raiiroaa grate DAFS....cccscese 13.00 to 13.50 
Stove plate (for steel works).... 13.00 to 13.50 


Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 


and tubes (new specifications) 14.00to 14.50 
MEE acu s scadeeaWesenus mane 21.00 to 22.00 


Steel axles 28.00 to 24.00 


The decision recently handed down by the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of the General Elec- 
tric Co. holds that the owner of an article patented or 
otherwise is not violating the common law or the anti- 
trust law by seeking to dispose of his articles directly 
to the consumer and fixing the price by which his 
agents transfer the title from him directly to such 
consumer. The Court affirms the right of a patentee to 
license “another to make and vend” and to fix the price 
at which the licensee will sell the patented product. 
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Holiday Dullness in Canadian Scrap 
Market 


Toronto, ONT., Dec. 27.—Trading in iron and steel 


scrap in the Canadian markets has reverted to a state’ 


of stagnation. This is due to the holiday season. Many 
consumers have only light stocks of scrap on hand, and 
it is believed that some good business will develop early 
in January. Inquiries have been received for heavy 
melting steel and machinery cast for first quarter de- 
livery, but the placing of contracts has not been gen- 
eral either in the Toronto or Montreal districts. Ship- 
ments against contracts have been going forward on 
schedule, and this business, together with a few small 
spot orders, has accounted for most of the market ac- 
tivity in the past week. Dealers’ buying prices are 
firm as follows: 


Pe Gross Ton 
Toronto Montreal 
Steel turnings $8.50 $8.00 
Machine shop turnings 8.50 7.00 
Wrought pipe .. ; 6.00 6.00 
Rails ‘ 11.00 10.00 
No. 1 wrought 11.00 14.00 
Heavy melting steel.. 11.00 9.00 
Steel axles 16.00 17.00 
Axles, wrought iron 18.00 19.00 
Boiler plate : 10.00 8.00 
Heavy axle turnings 9.00 8.50 
Cast borings ‘ S50 7.50 
Pe Net Ton 
Standard carwheels 15.00 16.00 
Malleable : 14.00 14.00 
Stove plate 10.00 13.00 
No. 1 machinery cast 16.00 18.00 


British Losses in Iron and Steel Plant 
Operations 


Some of the results of the coal strike are showing 
up in reports of British iron and steel plants, several of 
which cover a year ended Sept. 30, of which five months 
represent coal stoppage. Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., Ltd., 
showed a loss of £178,085, after interest, no dividends 
having been paid. Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd., showed a 
loss of £312,253, with payment of part of the accrued 
preferred dividend. The Cargo Fleet Iron Co., Ltd., 
had a loss of £37,230, and paid no dividends. The South 
Durham Steel & Iron Co., Ltd., reported a loss of 
£66,691, but paid the full preferred dividend and 5 per 
cent, in place of the usual 10 per cent, on common 
stock. 

Baldwin’s, Ltd., showed a profit of £11,168, but paid 
no dividends, being already behind to the extent of 
half the 1924-25 preferred payment. The United 
Steel Cos., Ltd., reported a loss of £303,003, and paid 


no dividends. The foregoing figures are from the 
(London) Economist. 


Directory of German Exporters Published 


The publishers of Deutschlands Exporthandel (Ger- 
many’s Export Trade), Berlin-Charlottenburg 2, Ber- 
liner Strasse 40, Germany, have issued a directory of 
German exporters for free distribution among those 
interested in effecting business relations with German 
firms. The directory includes thousands of the names 
of outstanding German companies engaged in export 
trade and is classified according to different branches 
of industry. The directory will be delivered without 


obligation to any firm indicating that it has a real need 
for it. 


Net earnings of the Gulf States Steel Co., Birming- 
ham, for the last quarter, based upon October and 
November results, will be in excess of the 90c. shown 
on the 125.000 shares of common stock during the third 
quarter, and the company is expected to earn close to 
the full year’s dividend of $5 per share on its common 
stock. In the nine months ended Sept. 30 net earnings 
totaled $3.67 a common share, while results for all o* 
1925 were $7.19 a share. 
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San Francisco 


Bridge Takes 3100 Tons of Shapes—1079 
Tons of Cast Pipe Placed 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 24 (By Air Mail).—Outstand- 
ng developments of the week have been a letting for 
a bridg« Idaho calling for 3100 tons of fabricated 
steel, which was taken by the Wallace Bridge & Struc- 
Co., Seattle, Wash.; an award by the city 
f Glendale, Cal., of 1079 tons of cast iron pipe, which 
was divided between two domestic makers, and a with- 
reinforcing bars by local bar 


tural steel 


rawal of quotations on 
In Lovelock, Nev., a referendum on a bond issue of 
$1,287,000 for a proposed dam for the Lovelock Irri- 
tion District resulted favorably for the proponents 
Included in the material that will be 
rx this is 18,000 ft. of steel sheet piling— 

72 to 450 tons, depending on the weight specified. In 
Phoenix, Ariz., C. E. Griggs, consulting engineer, is 
preparing plans for the construction of a dam, canals 
and laterals for the San Pedro Municipal Irrigation 
trict, which proposes to irrigate 35,000 acres of land 

e San Pedro Valley, Ariz. The estimated cost of 
project is $3,500,000, and a referendum on a bond 
will be held shortly after the first of the new 


f the pre ject. 


equlirea 


In Texas City, Tex., plans are being prepared by 

engineering department of the Humble Oil & Re- 

ng Co. for the construction of a 12-in. cast iron pipe 

ne from the oil fields in Panhandle, Tex., to terminals 

Texas City and Baytown, Tex. The estimated cost 

this work is $8,500,000. The engineering depart- 

( the Gulf Pipe Line Co. and of the Magnolia 

Pipe Line Co., Ranger, Tex., are preparing plans for 

the construction of a pipe line, 18 in. to 24 in. in diam- 

from Ranger to Panhand 

irson County, Tex. 
is 34,000,000. 


le and other 
The estimated cost of these proj- 


points in 


Pig Iron.—Little business of importance has been 
nsacted during the week. First quarter bookings 
e been practically completed. The amount of foun- 

ron specified by Pacific Coast users for early 1927 


nderstood to be less than the amount ordered for 


first quarter of this year. Quotations are un 
rr Te 
+ $s 10 to $26.01 
7 ] 2 OU t 6.01 
**] i r sil. 2.7 5.00 
ie v. si 27 ) 2 24.2 
* red Sar 1 
oe] d I S Fr 
Shapes.—The only letting of 100 tons or over known 


tons for 
Fresh inquiry 


1225 tons. The largest individual project is 


ef losed during the week is 3100 


rtment building in San Francisco, requiring 450 
I ern mills continue to quote plain material 
f. Coast ports 
Plates. Leading the piate awards of the week is 
r a pipe line for the East Bay Water Co., 
Cal This letting calls for %-in. diameter 
nd Ww iken by the Western Pipe & Steel Co., 
About 650 tons of 3/16-in. diameter 
me buyer is still pending. The Standard 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. San Francisco 
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Oil Co. of California, San Francisco, is inquiring for 
400 tons. Bids have closed on 1800 tons for tank work 
for the Shell Oil Co. This is an inquiry that has been 
pending for some time. Eastern mills quote plates 
at 2.30c., c.i.f. Coast ports. 


Bars.—Local bar jobbers have withdrawn their quo- 
tatiuns on reinforcing bars, and it is understood that 
higher prices will be named early in the coming week. 
Recent lettings have exceeded 700 tons, and fresh in- 
quiry calls for about 400 tons. The largest individual 
award, 500 tons, for a warehouse in San Francisco was 
taken by a local jobber. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Glendale, Cal., awarded 1079 tons 
as follows: 561 tons of 8 and 12-in. Class B and 110 
tons of 12-in. Class D pipe to the National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., and 408 tons of 16 and 20-in. Class B pipe 
to the American Cast Iron Pipe Co. At a referendum 
in Monterey Park, Cal., a bond issue of $180,000 was 
indorsed for water system improvements, for which 
about 1200 tons of cast iron pipe will be required. 
El] Centro, Cal., is inquiring for 108 tons of 6 and 8-in. 
Class B pipe, and Santa Barbara, Cal., will take bids, 
Jan. 4, on 217 tons of 6, 8, 12 and 16-in. Class B and 
6-in. Class C pipe. Quotations are unchanged at $49 
to $50 base, f.o.b. dock, San Francisco. 

Warehouse Business.—Inventory taking will begin 
immediately after Christmas, and little new business 
is likely to develop until the second week of the new 
year. Quotations are unchanged. 

Coke.—A local importer expects a shipment of by- 
product coke from Germany in January, most of which 
has been sold. No quotations on fuel for future de- 
livery are being made. 


Birmingham 


Foundries Resume Slowly—Steel Output 
Stopped for Only Three Days 


BIRMINGHAM, Dec. 27.—With the resumption of 
tivities among foundries this week, the demand for 
pig iron is expected to sustain the operation of those 
ast furnaces that are still in blast. The banking of 
fires at two blast furnaces and the blowing out of a 
prevented increases in surplus stocks on 
ducers’ yards. Moreover, many of the important mel- 
ters have very little iron in stock so that with the com- 
tion of inventories fresh buying is looked for. Cur- 
ent inquiries, though not numerous, indicate that 
ying will remain on a hand-to-mouth scale. Cast iron 
ire pipe makers have been operating at a low ebb 
r the past few weeks, but they are still in need of 
me iron. Stove manufacturers have been producing 
a steady gait. In general, foundries are resuming 
perations slowly, but with the turn of the year it is 
anticipated that pig iron melt will have returned to 
about normal. 
We « 


juote per gross ton, f.o.b 
furnaces, as follows: 
y undry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil 


sirmingham dis- 


$20.00 


\ 1 found 7, Bao GO B.7O Gibccccceve 6s oe 
I MO sceseebh shad ok erbh oun ee eke we O06 os 20.00 
Char WRET DIRE. wosces 30.00 


Rolled Steel—Open-hearth furnaces and many of 
the finishing mills and fabricating shops have resumed 
yperations after a lay-off of three days, including Sun- 

Production promises to be back to what it was 
ast week and last month within another 24 hr. Sales 
: ls and track accessories have been in good volume, 
ind the lighter forms of finished steel are in better de- 
The Warrior River barge service is booked not 
nly for this week but for all of next month for ship- 
ments of rails, concrete bars and other steel products. 
Rails for the Southeast will be shipped via Mobile by 
water to the Florida coast. 


mand. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Production of cast iron pressure 
pipe has been suspended since last Thursday, but plans 
call for a resumption, more or less full, by the begin- 
ning of next week. Virtually no pipe stock is on hand, 
and raw material supplies are low. The few lettings 
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during Decen.ver are expected to sustain at least re- 
stricted operations until winter business comes in. 
Pressure pipe still ranges from $36 to $37 per net ton, 
Birmingham, for 6-in. and larger diameters. 


Coke.—Production was maintained during the holi- 
day season, although not on so broad a scale as a few 
weeks ago. There is no pressure for heavier output, 
but the market is considered firm. Foundry coke is 
held at $5.50 per net ton, Birmingham. Some contracts 
for coke still have three to six months to run. Coal 
production in Alabama stopped Thursday evening and 
was resumed Monday morning of this week with a nor- 
mal force expected in the mines by Wednesday or 
Thursday. Production has been extraordinarily heavy 
in Alabama, output for the week ended Dec. 4 totaling 
450,000 tons and that for the week ended Dee. 11, 452,- 
000 tons, the record week’s production of the year. 
Annual output promises to be larger than estimated a 
month ago. The last week of the year will probably 
show an output of more than 350,000 tons. 


Old Material—Large quantities of heavy melting 
steel are moving to consumers, and there is no hesita- 
tion either in accepting or shipping material. Dealers 
are being kept busy preparing and moving scrap. Prices 
remain low and weak, with no prospects of improve- 
ment in the near future. Dealers are able to secure all 
the stock that they can handle. 


_ We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict yards, as follows: 


Cast iron borings, chemical...... $15.00 to $16.00 


Heavy melting steel............ 13.00to 14.00 
PERSEPOME WHEOTHEME 6 occcccccnecce 11.00 to 12.00 
Pt .. cecehdaawwwew een ae 17.90 to 18.00 
NE es Sa he na eave 6.6 aM 17.00 to 18.00 
PE MD cog ac ec bi cess canta dee 13.00 to 14.00 
a ON Ee err rr 16.00 to 17.00 
TRE WHOGIE 665.000 csc ae caus 16.50 to 17.50 
COED 6 ans ae weve cteune nee 16.00to 16.50 
INI oa. hs 5 gin bie gaa ee eine 14.00 to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 8.00 to 8.50 
Coe, SOND DOPING 5 cc wccccccecee 8.00to 8.50 
SE SE ara 15.00 to 16.00 


St. Louis 


Carwheel Maker Wants 3000 Tons of Pig 
Iron—Scrap Stronger 


St. Louis, Dec. 27.—The usual Christmas holiday 
lull rules in the pig iron market. Sales of the St. 
Louis Coke & Iron Corporation for the week totaled 
approximately 1500 tons. The tonnage was well scat- 
tered throughout the territory, the largest order being 
500 tons. The principal inquiry is that of the Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co., Louisville, calling for approximately 
18,000 tons. A carwheel maker is in the market for 
3000 tons. Shipments are moving only in moderate’ 
proportions, as melters are anxious to hold down in- 
ventories. Prices are unchanged. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 
as follows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $4.42 from Birmingham, all 
rail, and 8lce. average switching charge from Granite 


City: 

Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... $22.16 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 

ME étsvtkn tk +Gaiweencwvae ewan 22.16 
RR eye ee eee 22.16 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 24.42 
Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.$22.31to 22.81 

Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. St. Louis 
Base per Lb. 

Plates and structural shapes............ 3.25c. 
OPO, MAG B660) OF ATOM i <6 cciad cess cncean 3.15c, 
Cold-finished rounds, shafting and screw 

ME «Lauran a nie ah etn} we bbe bo Oe 3.75ce. 
ee TTT ee ee 4.45c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets............. 3.60c. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets........ see. . 5.25c. 
Black COPRTFUMBRtOG GROCER. 0c ccccccccccces 4.65c. 
Galvanized corrugated sheets........ --- 5.80c, 
SEPUCTUIRL FTG cc hc ce bh swen Kassewsec vue 3.65c. 
PG BO x ccc madeebescaeenstenne nea 3.85c. 

Per Cent Off List 

Tank rivets, y,-in. and smaller......... eee 70 
DO OEE 66 cdncdvecmaes CRMRONES OOM 50 and 5 
ee eS. eee eee 47% 
Err TTT ne ere 55 and 5 


Hot-pressed nuts, square, blank or tapped, 
3.25c. off per Ib. 

Hot-pressed nuts, hexagons, blank or tapped, 
3.75c. off per Ib. 
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Coke.—The only change in the coke situation is that 
there has been a slightly stronger demand for domestic 
grades because of colder weather. Consumers of foun- 
dry grades are taking only immediate requirements. 


Finished Iron and Steel——The demand for sheets 
and plates has fallen off considerably, and the local mill 
is operating at only about 65 per cent of capacity. 
However, there seems to be a better feeling in the 
trade, and it is expected that some heavy contracts now 
under consideration for first quarter delivery will be 
closed soon. Prices are surprisingly steady in view of 
the lack of business, and there has been little price 
cutting. A local manufacturer of building specialties 
will shortly receive the last of three shipments of bar- 
size shapes from a Belgian mill, the total order calling 
for about 400 tons. The material that has been re- 
ceived is said to have been badly bent and twisted on 
its arrival. The structural steel business is experi- 
encing the usual holiday quietness. 

Old Material—The market is stronger and prices 
are higher, for no other reason than that dealers be- 
lieve that the mills will come into the market after the 
first of the year and will pay more for the material 
that they buy. The mills are still refraining from buy- 
ing, and stocks in their hands are heavy. Railroad 
lists include: Missouri Pacific, 6000 tons; Union Pacific, 
2100 tons; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 4300 tons, 
and St. Louis-San Francisco, 500 tons. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, 
St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 


follows: 
Per Gross Ton 

OU MN a ag are rah ie hens te got $11.00 to $11.50 
Rails for rolling... ; aad ; 15.50 to 16.00 
Steel rails less than 3 ft........ 16.00 to 16.50 
Relaying rails, 60 lb. and under.. 20.50 to 23.50 
Relaying rails, 70 lb, and over... 26.50to 29.00 
Cast iron carwheels..........- . 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy melting steel.........0.2- 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy shoveling steel ...... .. 13.00 to 13.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

BIE ec ccakipaductesweseve . 14.50to 15.00 
PeerOne GORE © . cccsw ons csees 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy axle and tire turnings.... 10.50to 11.00 
No. 1 locomotive tires.......... 16.25 to 16.7: 


Steet amma. WACO issi'sicccdoses 12.25to 12.756 
OO Se eee ee . 17.25to 17.75 
EE GT 6s 4 ees Cake sew een 20.50 to 21.00 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 18.00to 18.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 10.75 to 11.25 
No. 2 railroad wrought ........ 11.75 to 12.25 
Caek TOO: DOS) a o6 cttw cnceses 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 busheling e's wae on ae 10.25to 10.75 
Peek, 2 BO I occ we eeccves 14.25to 14.75 
No. 1 MACRINGFTyY CASE 6. cccsccces 16.75 to 17.25 
Railroad malleable ..........0.. 2.50to 13.00 
Machine shop turnings ......... 6.25 to 6.75 
Bundled sheets ah aa Wha aire a he 7 8.00 to 8.50 


Boston 


Pig Iron Buying Fair for Holiday Week— 
Boston to Buy Pipe 


Boston, Dec. 27.—Notwithstanding the natural 
slowing up in foundry activities during Christmas week, 
local pig iron houses succeeded in digging up business 
for first quarter delivery. Orders ran in size from car 
lots up to 300 tons, mostly 100 tons or less, with Buffalo 
and New York State furnaces and the Mystic Iron 
Works again taking the bulk of business. Buffalo iron 
is still available at $18 a ton, base furnace, but busi- 
ness is being put through at $19 in a small way. New 
York State furnaces are meeting the delivered Buffalo 
price, and that is true of the Mystic Iron Works. There 
is no open inquiry in the market. It is believed, how- 
ever, business will improve immediately following Jan. 
1, inasmuch as numerous foundries have signified their 
intentions of covering first, as well as second quarter, 
requirements. 

We quote delivered prices per gross ton to most 

New England points as follows, having added $3.65 

freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buf- 


falo, $5.92 from Virginia, and $6.91 to $8.77 from 
Alabama: 


East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25....$25.65 to $26.15 
East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75.... 26.15to 26.65 
ee, Gey Bete CO BeBcccdnces 22.91to 23.91 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 23.41to 24.41 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.26........ 28.42 to 29.92 
Virginia, sil. 3.26 to 3.76....ccec 28.92to 30.42 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 26.91 to 28.77 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 27.41 to 29.27 








— 
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Finished Material.—The closing days of the year 
find consumers’ specifications against last quarter con- 
tracts for structural steel, plates, bars and sheets 
slightly larger than during the first part of December. 
Standard shapes are reported as firm on a basis of 2c., 
base Pittsburgh, plates at 1.90c. and bars at 2c. The 
Navy Yard, Charlestown, Boston, is in the market for 
a small tonnage of steel bars, sheets, angles and bolts. 
The following awards have been made by Boston on 
various materials for which bids closed in the past 
week: 78,800 rail clips and about 157,200 lb. of screw 
spikes to Storms Drop Forgings Co., Springfield, Mass.; 
190 tons of structural steel to Bethlehem Steel Co.; 
545,000 lb. malleable iron castings to the Albany Mal- 
leable Iron Co., Voorheesville, N. Y.; 16,000 track bolts 
to the Lorain Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa. The Worcester 
Consolidated Railways Co. announces it will place or- 
ders for 50 cars in January, and it is intimated by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad that it will 
soon place 50 cars with the Wason Mfg. Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., for the Springfield Street Railway Co. 

Old Material.—Sales are even fewer than they were 
a week ago, an embargo on shipments to Steelton, Pa., 
contributing factor. Heavy melting steel con- 
tinues to lead in activity, with most sales at $11 a ton 
on cars, or at 25c. to 50c. less. Demand for machine 
shop turnings, forged scrap and flashings has flattened 
jut to almost nothing, and the market for these mate- 
rials is off about 50c. a ton. Chemical borings are 
bringing somewhat better prices owing to the fact that 
brokers: are receiving a few shipping instructions. The 
local trade expects leading New England consumers of 
material to be in the market shortly after Jan. 1. New 
England foundries continue to supply most of their 
machinery cast requirements from nearby yards. Bos 
ton prices for this material hold up well owing to the 
limited supply. The market for railroad malleable is 


being a 





ff about Oc. a ton. 
\ p il gr 
j imi! ' 
lex $18.( >1 
‘ T nil LsS.00 1s 
N ichiner i 16.50 te l ( 
oS ALE 13.00 ] g 
malleab 18.50 19.00 
i ving rice offered pe gross-ton 
I te s gp nt 
y meiting st $10.56 $11.0 
i ad wt é te é.6 
‘ yard wrougl 1 oot > 
nt pipe | nd 
I it ) Of » 5 
I irnings 7 > te x 00 
I t ings, chemica .50t 0 
boring rolling 8 00 & 5 
I bor reg i  . 
& Roof R a0 
a crap x OO Tf \ 
Bundled skeleton, long S00 
Forged flashings S00 S50 
ting 15.50t 16.0 
street ar axl 16.00 to 16.50 
Rails for rerolling 12.00 t 12.50 
> 10.50 to 11.00 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Boston will open bids Dec. 30 on 
3000 tons of 6 to 16-in. pipe and on Dec. 31 on 200 tons 
of fittings. Of the 5000 tons of pipe reported sold last 
week to the Boston Consolidated Gas Co. 4000 tons was 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Boston 
Base per Lb. 


bar ind mall hapes 3.265c. 
not-1 led : 4.15 
hoc. to 3.54 


‘ 
Refined 3.265c. 
Best refing . 4.60c. 


N way ind 6.60 


juare ind flat 7.10% 
365¢ 


s. 46 5¢ 


to 10.006 


12.00% 


LOLSe. to 5.00 


» h. OOK 


4 O5« 
15 E 


6.006 
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placed with the Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. and 1000 
tons with R. D. Wood & Co. Prices quoted openly on 
domestic pipe are: 4-in., $59.10 a ton, delivered common 
Boston freight rate points; 6 to 12-in., $54.10 to $55.10; 
larger pipe, $53.10 to $34.10. A $5 differential is asked 
on Class A and gas pipe. 

Coke.—Both New England producers of by-product 
foundry coke report no improvement in the movement 
of fuel from ovens. Their prices remain at $13.50 a 
ton. delivered, within a $3.10 freight rate zone. Local 
handlers of Connellsville district foundry fuel note no 
increased demand, although that coke is selling at a 
discount of $1 or more a ton, delivered, under the New 
England product. All makers of domestic coke are en- 
joying a big business, and in some instances are behind 
on deliveries. 





Buffalo 


Increase in Steel Output Looked for— 
Scrap Market Has Better Tone 


BUFFALO, Dec. 27.—Demand for pig iron is very 
light, and the only inquiry of size is one from the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., for 1500 tons 
of foundry and malleable. Many foundries are closing 
for the holiday season, some to open after Christmas 
vacation, others to remain closed until after Jan. 1. 
Makers here have booked an aggregate of 1000 to 1200 
tons during the week, it is estimated. Shipping orders 
are in good volume, and occasionally a request is re- 
ceived to ship first quarter iron this month, Prices are 
firm at $19 and $20, base Buffalo. 


We quote prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as 


Ws 
No, 2 plain fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. .$19.00 to $20.00 
No. 2X foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 19.50 to 20.50 
No. 1X foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25.. 20.50to 21.50 
Malleable, sil. up to 2.25..... j 20.00 
Basic 10 ONO R DE DOS wees 064.0% 19.00 
sake Superior charcoal... ore 27.28 


Old Material.—A strengthening factor in the scrap 
market is that assurance has been given dealers 
by two of the local mills holding up shipments that 
releases on all orders now suspended will be made 
immediately after the holidays. Each of the mills 
expects to increase open-hearth operations early in 
January. There have been some sales of borings and 
turnings at $13 to $13.50 and of shoveling turnings 
at $13 to $13.50. A small tonnage of low phosphorus 
has been purchased for $17.50. 

We quote prices per gross ton. f.o.b. Buffalo, as 
iows 

onwy wesitinw GOOG)... .20 ksccns $15.00 to $15.50 
Selected No. 1 heavy melting steel 16.50 to 17.00 


Low phosphorus ...... iw ees 18.00 to 19.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 14.00to 14.50 
ei! ae aerate eh th .. 16.00 to 16.50 
Machine shop turnings ---- 9.00to 9.50 
Mixed borings and turnings 12.00 to 12.50 
Cast iron DOPERMS 2... cccce 12.00 to 12.50 
PUG. 3 CRONE cs ccs wncesacs . 15.00to 15.50 
hc oct wee wk ec berwan 14.50to 14.75 
RO ON vcard nk doe sews 0600 60k 12.00to 13.00 
Hand bundled sheets ........... 10.50to 11.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheets.... 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 machinery cast ..... ---- 16.00to 16.25 
Railroad malleable ............ 16.50to 17.00 
Iron axles sia te tn nae be 24.00 to 25.00 
Steel axles pdr hime vires voles Tw we eee 16.00 to 16.50 
Drop forge flashings .... 13.00 to 13.50 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Some improvement in 
business is noted this week, and sellers agree that 
bookings in the first two weeks of December were 
considerably better than in the first two weeks of 
November. Prices on bars and shapes are steady, and 
specifying is fair. Sheets appear somewhat stronger, 
with 3c., base Pittsburgh, being done on No. 24 gage 


treet 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Buffalo 
Base per Lb. 


Plates and structural shapes 3.40, 
Mild steel bars ‘ <= ss — ~- &.30C, 
Cold-finished shapes - : a .. 4.45e. 

Rounds ..... ~ , ; potwee Se 
No. 24 black sheets ...... ; peseceen Gab 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets aes 3.80c 
No. 24 galvanized sheets oe k's 5.15c. 
Common wire nails, base per keg..... -- $3.90 
Black wire, base per 100 Ib . 2. se 3.90 


everenene 
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black and 3.85c. on galvanized. Automobile body sheets 
are showing some activity. Sellers report a strong 
demand for lapweld pipe from the oil country. Cana- 
dian business has improved considerably. One hundred 
tons of reinforcing bars for new bins for the Dolomite 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., has been taken by a local maker, 
who will also supply 75 tons for a Buffalo school. A 
western New York ice cream factory is being figured, 
and it is expected it will call for a substantial tonnage 
of reinforcing bars. 


Cincinnati 


Sale of 18,000 Tons of Foundry Pig Iron— 
Lower Coke Expected 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 27.—The purchase of 18,000 tons 
of foundry pig iron by the Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Co. for its Louisville plant has been the outstanding 
feature in the local market during the past week. It 
is understood that 12,000 tons was divided equally be- 
tween two furnaces in the Ironton district and that the 
remainder will be supplied by a producer outside of 
the southern Ohio territory. While the price developed 
by this transaction has not been made public, it is 
reported to have been less than $20, base Ironton, plus 
the rail rate to Louisville. A few carload lots of 
Northern foundry iron have been booked by an Ironton 
seller at $20, base furnace. In the silvery market, quo- 
tations are being maintained at $28.50, base Jackson, 
for 8 per cent, although an advance of $1 a ton is 
scheduled to go into effect Jan. 1. Southern iron is 
available at $20, base Birmingham, but little tonnage has 
been sold north of the Ohio River. Incidentally, it is 
of interest to note that for the second consecutive time 
the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. purchased Northern 
iron exclusively, because the delivered price quoted by 
Alabama producers was out of line. The Lunkenheimer 
Co., Cincinnati, is inquiring for 650 tons of foundry 
iron for first quarter delivery. However, no other in- 
quiries of consequence are before the trade. 


Based on freight rates of $3.69 from Birmingham 
and $1.89 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati 


Alabama fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 


SIND. "age 5 ite wee ae tat arian ad $23.69 
Alabama fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75... 24.19 
Tennessee fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 23.69 
Southern Ohio silvery, 8 per cent 30.39 
So. Ohio fdy.. sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... 21.89 
,  Sieeee DAI 0 0h be ase wee 21.39 


Finished Material.—Bookings in the past week were 
moderate in volume, but orders were confined almost 
without exception to small tonnages for prompt deliv- 
ery. Many consuming industries have decreased pro- 
duction schedules until after the first of the year and, 
consequently, are postponing purchases of material. 
Producers, however, are optimistic about the outlook 
for the first quarter, the majority predicting that speci- 
fications and orders in good volume will be realized. 


wevecer sons 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati 


Base per Lb. 

Plates and structural shapes.... 3.40c. 
Bars, mild steel or iron.......... 3.30c. 
RERGCOEUINNN «WRAEO sci cecncessccs 3.30c. 
ES 8 a5 Gs ea a vinle aka bene 4.00c. to 4.25¢ 
Bands 3.95c. 
Cold-finished rounds and hexagons 3.85c. 

Squares 4.3 


Open-hearth spring steel 4.75c. to 5.00¢ 


No. 24 black sheets............. 4.05¢ 
No, 10 blue annealed sheets..... 3.60c. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets........ 4.90c. 
EPR DUNG os was dee w ko Wes 3.75¢ 
EE ED cata cea aah 6m omnes 65 per cent off list 
No. 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib.......... $3.00 
Common wire nails, base per keg.......... 2.95 
Cenient coated nails, base per 100-lb. keg.. 3.15 
Ce, SE eso oe ae od aie ao om aie bolle 7.55 


Net per 100 Ft 


Lap welded steel boiler tubes, 2in....... $18.00 
~ MRR ER Te RTI a rele tere 38.00 
Seamless steel boiler tubes, 2-in.......... 19.00 
4-in REET LOT 39.00 
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Despite the sluggishness of the market, prices of most 
products are holding firm. The only weakness in the 
entire list is to be found in sheets. Sheet mills, in 
some cases, have made a determined effort to obtain 
business by quoting as low as 2.85c., base Pittsburgh, 
on black sheets and 3.75c., base Pittsburgh, on galvan- 
ized sheets. Blue annealed sheets have been sold at 
2.30c., base Pittsburgh, and automobile body sheets are 
in better demand at 4.25c., base Pittsburgh. Fabri- 
‘ators are fairly well engaged on numerous small jobs, 
but the number of new projects announced has slumped 
severely in the past two weeks. Bars and structural 
shapes are selling at 2c., base Pittsburgh, while tank 
plates are steady at 1.90c., base Pittsburgh. In the 
wire market little interest is being shown either by 
consumers or by the jobbing trade. Both are well sup- 
plied for current needs, and the light call for material 
is reflected in the curtailment of production by mills 
in this territory. Specifications and orders for cold- 
rolled products have been encouraging, and the step- 
ping up of operations by companies allied with the 
automotive industry is expected to bring out an in- 
creased demand. The Big Four railroad will take bids 
until Jan. 4 on steel locomotive and car axles, steel 
tubes and safe ends, common wire nails, woven wire 
fence and galvanized barbed wire covering its first 
quarter requirements. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Dullness pervades the local mar- 
ket, and few important awards are anticipated in the 
next few weeks. Meanwhile new billet bars are quoted 
nominally at 2c., base Pittsburgh, and rail steel bars 
at 1.90c., base mill. 

Warehouse Business.—The proximity of the holi- 
days has been felt in the past week, and sales were 
the smallest in several months. Bookings in Decem- 
ber, however, will compare favorably with those in the 
same period last year. Prices remain unchanged. 

Coke.—Announcement has been made that the prices 
of by-product foundry and domestic coke will remain 
unchanged during January. Specifications in the past 
month have been considerably less than those in No- 
vember, domestic grades particularly having suffered 
because of the mild weather. There has been a further 
reduction of 50c. a ton on foundry coke from the New 
River district, the present schedule calling for $7.50 
per net ton, f.o.b. ovens. A downward revision of wages 
both in the Wise County and New River producing 
fields is expected Jan. 1. If such a reduction takes 
place, the consumer is likely to benefit by having the 
decrease passed along in the form of lower prices. 

Based on freight ratés of $2.14 from Ashland, 
Ky., and $2.59 from-Wise County ovens and New 
tiver ovens, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: Wise County 
foundry, $8.09 to $9.59; New River foundry, $10.09 

to $10.59; by-product foundry, $10.14. 

Old Material.—The market is sluggish. Some mills 
are taking small quantities of material on contract, but 
others have requested suspension of shipments until 
next month. Foundry grades are in light demand be- 
cause of reduced foundry operations in this territory. 
Dealers are of the opinion that there will be little buy- 
ing before the middle of January. Meanwhile prices 
remain unchanged but are considered merely nominal. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, Cin- 


cinnati 
Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel ....... ... $12.50 to $13.00 
Scrap rails for melting..... 12.50to 13.00 
PE EE ada wa ot 4 Pe Gaede eee 17.50 to 18.00 
ee ae ee 26.50 to 27.00 
Semele TOP TOME. 2. ccvescse 14.00to 14.50 
Old carwheels paia wee enue ows 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires .......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Railroad malleable bak tie. eee Se 14.50 to 15.00 
Agricultural malleable ....... 13.50to 14.00 
Loose sheet clippings jhenseee Re 
Champion bundled sheets...... 8.50to 9.00 
Per Net Ton 
Cet OR BOG. % cob enacusiae 7.50 to 8.00 
Machine shop turnings ........ 7.00 to 7.50 
No. 1 machinery cast .......... 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad cast ..... ..eee 14.00to 14.50 
SSR BS wéax'a ce : 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 9.00 to 9.50 
Pipes and flues 7.50to 8.00 
No. 1 busheling . 9.00 to 9.50 
Mixed busheling ».50 to 6.00 
turnt cast 6.50 to 7.00 
Stove plate %.00to 9.50 


a aietn 50to 16.00 


Brake shoes 





+ te ct 
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SCRAPPING OLD AUTOMOBILES 


Estimated That 1,000,000 Cars A Year Reach 


Scrap Yard—Iron, Steel and Non- 
Ferrous Metals Recovered 

[he graveyards of old automobiles are small and 
a ntious, but they are scattered and nu- 
merous n the elimination of a used car from 
active e are quite efficient. As the production 
rate of e automobile industry in the United States 
has rise! ear by year, more and more worn and dis- 
have found their way to the yards of the 
aut e wreckers, until today it is estimated by the 


close to a million cars a year find their 
way to the scrap yard. 


Tucked away on small corners and in back-yards 


are “works” of the dealers who buy up the cars 
ready for the scrap heap. Many come into the yard 
n the ast trip under their own power; others are 
Of course, during the period of the war, values were 
1igh, but principally as a result of the high market 
rices prevailing. Then it was that a wrecker would 
hase an old car of the higher-priced makes for 
3 and sell the scrap and second-hand parts worth 
alvaging for as much as $200. Today $35 to $45 will 
and the gross return to the wrecker is in the 
neighborhood of $80 to $90. Quantity destruction, how- 
ever, to the extent of two to three cars a day in the 
ll yard, with only one or two workme1 
, Shows a fair return of profit. 
r cer of used cars has various products fron 
whic lerive profit, their quantity and quality 
pending upon the make of the car and the year in 
\ manufactured. In general, a wrecked car 
ce iron and steel, aluminum, brass, rubber. 
ind some babbitt metal. An estimated 
ron and steel from a high-grade car wi 
rar n 1400 to 2300 lb. With the exceptior 
d car made in the early days of the ir 
try, from 1905 to 1908 or 1909, a Pa card prot 
ice iS mucn scrap < f value as any of th al 
car, according t re ! na 
WAVES OF IMMIGRATION 
Studies of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research 
rh immigra 
states during the st hundre¢ eal 
¢ tne ere the major wave 
ge resp ely in 1854, 187 188 1892, 1907 
I L ( l iteme! issued today by 
N Bureau Econom Research, In 174 
v\ ru! otres Nev Yor] Summarizing 
! ! re} er ied Migratioz 
I 4 d fi , ‘ la a4 c T re t I 
ot na ? 
Unite States ] ois : 
! ‘ ! S20 te 2 
V2 vne1 he ratio o ’ ‘ 
is 4 rf tal immigratio1 Ir 
, e the ( | War mal nave I 
d fi 0 ) y cel f the ital in ra 
lr he percentage of male immigra 
high in prosperous years, such as the 
07 and 1910, and relatively low in the 
‘ ? per 
Males Leave During Depression 
gration, males constitute even a larger pro- 
than in immigration. This proportion war 
depression year 1908, when of 395,073 
grants, 542,883, or 86 8/10 per cent of the 


ement, were n al S The 1908 fig 
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improved in scrap value since 1915 is the Cadillac, 
which has since then included an aluminum crank case 
and base, giving to the scrap pile close to 275 lb. of alu- 
minum, An average Packard, of no specific date of 
manufacture, will provide from the motor about 200 
lb. of aluminum and added to that is the body, hood 
and fenders, with another 50 to 75 lb. and the radiator 
with about 50 lb. of aluminum sheets. Trimmings, the 
windshield frame, door handles, the steering post and 
other small items will produce close to 75 lb. of brass. 
In steel, the four leaf-springs will amount to about 
90 lb. of spring steel, the axles, front and rear, close 
to 100 lb. and the steel chassis about 400 lb. 

Various makes of car vary considerably in the 
quantities of certain kinds of metal they provide. An 


old Locomobile is a profitable “buy” for the wrecker, 
giving up for the scrap heap about 125 lb. of brass 
ind 250 to 300 Ib. of aluminum, but, as a result of the 


large quantity of non-ferrous metals, providing only a 
moderate amount of iron and steel. When a Franklin 
comes into the yard the chassis must be discounted in 
figuring the scrap value, for it is of wood, and as it is 
air-cooled the radiator cannot contribute its usual quota 
of metal. The Franklin, however, is of certain value 
for the used parts that may be salvaged for resale. 
An Oakland is light in scrap value and at best will pro- 
vide about 75 lb. of cast iron from the engine block, 
and when equipped with an aluminum body 50 to 75 
lb. of aluminum. 

Fords provide but little of value, that is the Ford 
made in 1915 or since that date. Yards equipped to 
cut them up with the electric are will find some profit 
f the price is low enough, but it is claimed there is 
little of value to be obtained, as the parts are too cheap 
to make their salvage at all profitable. The Ford 
turned out since 1915 will give up about 100 lb. of 
machinery cast iron from the engine block and 50 to 
b. of steel from the chassis. The pre-1915 product 
of the Ford Motor Co. is a more profitable investment 
for the wrecker, for in the older car the transmission 
of aluminum, weighing about 30 lb., brass trim- 

| fittings contribute from 35 to 40 lb. of this 
metal, the engine block is only 10 lb. lighter than the 
present one of 100 lb. and the chassis is heavier, weigh- 


no ry ft 7h 1h 


mings 


include departing citizens or non-emigrant 
lier Since the collection of emigration statistics 
began in 1908, males have constituted at least 70 per 
cent of the total in every year but 1923. The restric- 
t ' immigration has tended to decrease the pro- 
portion of males in emigration as well as in immigra- 


Bet" n 40 and 50 per cent of the foreign-born 
workers enter mechanical and manufacturing pursuits 
while less than 15 per cent are found in the agricul- 
tural pursuits. Of all the persons employed in agri- 
culture, for example, in 1910, only 8.7 per cent were 
foreign born, whereas 48 per cent of those in mining 
ind 31.9 per cent of those in manufacturing and me- 
chanical pursuits have a foreign nativity. Of those 
classified as laborers in 1910, however, the foreign 
orn represent 50.1 per cent of all those in mining, 38.5 
per cent in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, 
ind 27.4 per cent of all classified as laborers. 


Volume Increases During Quota Period 


Che barriers created by war conditions checked im- 
migration to such an extent that it dropped to a small 
fraction of its former volume, reaching low ebb in the 
year ending June, 1918, with two alien arrivals to 
each 1000 population. By 1920, the incoming flow was 
gaining momentum and in the fiscal year of 1921 
reached almost a pre-war level at 0.9 per cent. The 
depression of 1921 brought a marked reduction in the 
vatio during the fiscal year 1922, but in the two subse- 
quent years, despite the restrictions of the 3 per cent 
quota law, the annual volume increased to over one- 
half of 1 per cent of the population. 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT OaKtANt, Cat 100 tom eremator 


: o varehouss r B Moffett & 
Orders for 118 Freight Cars and 14 Locomo 1 
tives—No New Inquiry for Rolling Stock " 


Only 118 freight cars, a few passenger cars and 14 " sade AATATS 
locomotives were ordered by railroads during the past FABRICATED STRUCTURALS l EEL 


week. No new inquiry of importance has come int eens 


i 


the market. Details of the week’s business follow: Awards and Inquiries Unusually Light, Contracts 


elspa cal a 10 air dump cai Totaling Only 11,000 Tons 


; Bie ia ee eT ee ee Christmas week brought an unusually small num 
me! Car & I Cc ber of awards of structural steel, the total for the 
placed a few weeks ago week as reported to THE IRON AGE being only 11,000 
1 Carnegie Steel C ught eight 75-ton 1 pel tons Inquiri« ire also light, the aggregate being 
ort irs from the American Car & Foundry ‘ slightly under 8000 tons The largest award was 3100 
The Norfolk & Western has placed tl tons for a highway bridge in Idaho An inquiry has 
the Pullman Car & Mfg. Corporatio1 been sent out fi ‘500 tons for an amusement pier 
The Denver & Rio Grande Western has purchased fou at Asbury Park, N. J., this being the largest new 
rs from the American Car & Foundry C¢ protect uD for bids Awards follow 
rh Mobile & Ohio is inquiring I x . 
fo ge coaches, two st | i - 
I N York, Ne Hay © H ! ! 
M é n ives fi \ I 
] New York, Chicago & St. |] de 1 
4-t I tiv I An 
rhe Burlingtor the ; . ew Jerse 
‘ I il 


REINFORCING STEEL : tons, subway station, Philadelphia Rapid 


Awards of 2900 Tons Including 1400 For an , I aliaa 
Office Building in Cincinnati ager ae hl : eee 


An office building to be erected in Cincinnati, which E | MICH tor am 1. ft. gas holder 
will take 1400 tons of reinforcing bars, is the largest for 5 C1 os — 
award of the week. The total, including this job, R vi G tral for M. A. Hanna 
comes to 2900 tons. About 1500 tons of small jobs wereean 
have come into the market for bids. Awards follow: : M to Ameries 


. \ puly r the Longview 
I ( 
t i d 
\ — ‘ 
\ inet. to Wallace 
}. Dean & ( ( 
( ( S Of Tali §& pa men I a t 1 : * ‘ . Cam tins | t Bay Water 
W Washington Boulevard, to Inland Steel Cx ‘ ( San Fra isce about 
1 4 } ) 
Ss CAI 100 tons, warehou f L M 
imed Sa KY ' ans 1 build 
SA I vVaren i Z. I ] & Kq pme! Co to 
‘ Ss I 


( ( Structural Projects Pending 
Cel L I I 1 ' a ' iad he fol- 
I ( 12 
~~ f ( ‘? 
partn ] £ | ] ad 
~ Oli ID & ( Hy 
Cc 1 ¢ Apa i “ 
| \ Ca Stee] ( 
H d 
Reinforcing Bars Pending Jew ¥ ns, M n Libra Thirty-sixth Street and 
M 

Inquiries for reinforcing steel bars include the fi - ard O © then 


é i I pier 
y let I I y V ern Elec- 
N i ) 1ddition to Cit H I 
x I r t ) r Pu Coal Co 
I ERS ( 1 tonnage ft d r W . tor j gy { the Standard Oll 
} I I r Rai id ( 
( A s, Dunn wareh I 5 ) Pacific Port- 
CHICA ymns, municipal tube losis sanitariur and 
CHICAG tons, office building at Wells and Va Bure N I 200 tor é r the Standard Oil Co. of 
Stre David Sol Klafter, architect 
ns, garage at Fifty-ninth Street and Stor r I i ! parts 1 Eddy Street 
Ave é P. F. Olsen, architect K i vor f Pier 2 for the 
CH tons, Farwell Building renera tt t f Harbor Cor ner | }. Loyd, Honolulu 


( Wiel dt Construction Co £ tr tor 
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NON-FERROUS METAL MARKETS 








Dec. 27 Dec. 24 Dec. 23 Dec, 22 
The Lake coy New Yorl 13.62% 13.62% 13.62% 13.62 
ectrolvt opper. N * 1 13.25 13.25 13 
Week’s mac tay Aegon a ' & 67. 66.75 67.12% 67. 
—<$—— Prices Lead. Ne \ 7.80 7.80 7 que 
5 a St ( 7.65 7.65 7 ALCVCRATESENNU 
Cents per Pound Zir New Yor 2 1.37% 4.37% ‘ 
for Zine, St. Lo Pe 1.02% (Us? ‘ 
Early Delivery ‘ 
*} genel 
NEW YORK, Dec. 27.—All the markets are quiet and tin must still be bought by consumers for January- 
less, due largely to the holidays. Demand fo1 February delivery. In general, the market is a dull and 
pper is exceedingly light at lower prices and even drifting one, devoid of features. The London market 
has declined considerably. The lead market is quite was closed today because of a holiday. Spot Straits 
rm and there has been little change in zinc, either in tin was quoted in this market today at 67c., New York, 
prices or demand. entirely nominal. Arrivals thus far this month have 
sa ' : wen 5095 a 19 ; reported afloat. 
Copper.—There has been no improvement in de been 5095 tons, with 6190 tons reported a : 
nd prices have eased off slightly. There aré Lead.— Quietness also pervades this market, but :t 
igh sellers for the small business offered to take s the firmest of the major ones. The leading interest 
' the demand at concessions. and the market ha continues to quote 7.80c., New York, as its contract 
ed to 13.50c., delivered in the Connecticut Valley. price. Apparently enough metal is available from that 
W hil ome of the large produce rs are attempting to produce! to take care of business offered in the East. 
her prices, it would be difficult for them to Quotations are a little firmer in the outside market, 
le nything better than the 13.50c., deliv with some producers asking the equivalent of 7.85c. and 
lhe year draws to a close with price it prac higher, New York. The market at St. Louis is 7.65c. 
vest for the past twelve ntf A wees Zine.—Light sales have been made at a range of 7c. 
a 2 ery high rate. One encouraging fea to 7.05c.. St. Louis, but the market is not at all active. 
em tne Tact that most consumers have not bougnt There is no attempt on the part of producers to force 
I — . na 1] « . ne ah] ) +. te . co 
vebruary and stil have considerable metal t the market, and consumers are covering only then 
January “i bruary delivery, their stocks being immediate needs, which are small. 
edly ww. The official price ot Copp r Exporter . . 
11 12.9 cif Hambor Dem: that Antimony.—Reliable reports are to the effect that 
i ( ambpburg., emand ron le » ——- . - . 
siet. ] ‘ production in China is only about 50 per cent of normal, 
v‘ \ { LaiK ¢ onpel ea e] il : : . 7 ‘ 
de red because of low prices at the mines. Demand here is 
I a li but prices are a little firmer, with Chinese metal 
in bu ne t i I iun é i . . ‘ or T ? . 
‘ - alae " : or spot delivery quoted at 13c. to 13.50c., New York, 
; es Cenmeren att - duty paid, and with futures quoted at Lic. 
Ver ntere shown either in : ys . 
de it is « ited that a fa ai el Nickel.—Wholesale lots of ingot nickel are quoted 
at 35c. with shot nickel at 36c. and electrolytic nickel at 
9c. per lb. 
i irgi te 98 99 per ce jure, 
Nitti Gees Saw Week ieee Aluminum. -Virgin met al, to 99 per cent pur 
quoted at 26.50c. to 27c. per lb., delivered. 
to ¢ Non-Ferrous Metals in Chicago 
Dec. 27.—The market for non-ferrous metals is 
quiet and prices are unchanged except lead which is 
ee ee asier than a week ago. The old metal market is dull. 
10c. to 11.90 We quote in carload lots: Lake copper, 13.85c.; tin, 
j 
N reme!l gu 
d ! ' : ) Of ( 
a £ ) 0 
ad 44.00 t 4 no 
Non-Ferrous Rolled Products 
Metals from Cleveland Warehouse 
, and Warehouss Mill prices on bronze, brass and copper products, 
Delivered I per Lb lead full sheets and zinc sheets are unchanged. 
6 8 On Copper and Brass Products, Freight up to 
ras 14 Th ioc. per 100 Lb. Allowed on Shipments 
erty tie 14 of 500 Lb. or Over 
a = a Sheets 
} QR oie Taam DABS .ccccces 
ig 8.50 Copper, hot rolled 
4 t 17.506 ace ata le ete . 
0.7 Lead (full sheets) 11.75 
} a a i os Ncamless Tubes— 
High brass 23.50. 
Copper .24.25¢. 
Rolled Metals from New York or Cleveland Warehouse Rods 
coer Higl RU oie eerie atatee a ot at ee 16.37%ec 
\ br 19.12 %4¢ 
Wi 
Copper .15.621%%c 
} High brass ; o ee 19.12% 
9 2 ( pl Rolls ne ot ee . 21.12%ec 
[ ! Brass ROU i ten ies. ere ote aig 26.62 %c 
} 
Aluminum Products in Ton Lots 
» 27 87} Th carload freight rate is allowed to desti- 
‘ tions east of the Mississippi River and also 
From New York Warehouse owed to 7 ee on shipments to destina- 
tions west of that rir 
. -s Lb l . 
s : : Sher S, U0 to 10 page > to 30 ir wide..... 37.50c. 
75 3.00 I ibe Te einraic ss nO e.a ea eck a Ala oe Go ie 48.00c. 
Lv.ot Mac! d re ree 34.00c. 
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Rolled Metals, f.o.b. Chicago Warehouse 
(Prices Cover Trucking to Customers’ Doors in 
City Limits) 
Sheets— Base per Lb. 
st NN nn ar ag gli‘ jeuhghi to SRlere vs Rie 18 5¢c. 
Copper, hot rolled 22.25 


Copper, cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier. .2 . 
DE @iiria.d ane «4% ows icc owuwne kn sa aoe 
1 


Seamless Tubes— 


SRY s oe aus 6 3.4 6: ; Rat argues sa - -29.50C. 
TE dtepeaduasaaes ; ooo 024.20. 
Brazed Brass Tubes. . A ca poten ....-2656c. 
GOS BOGE «csccces ica Sieve aetna aati 16 4c. 


69.50c.; lead, 7.75c.; zinc, 7.15¢c.; in less than carload 
lots, antimony, 14.50c. On old metals we quote copper 
wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 10.75¢c.; copper 
bottoms, 9.50c.; red brass, 9.25c.; yellow brass, 7.50c.; 
lead pipe, 6.50c.; zinc, 4.75c.; pewter, No. 1, 35c.; tin 
foil, 43.50c.; block tin, 52c.; aluminum, 16.50c.; all be- 
ing dealers’ prices for less than carload lots. 


Chicago Iron and Steel 
(Concluded from pagé 1851) 


in the Chicago switching district. Contracts are now 
being offered to users, and there appears to be little 
or no resistance to these prices, which are the same as 
those which prevailed during the final period of 1926. 
Sales for short-time delivery are being made at $10.25, 
local ovens, or $10.75, delivered in the Chicago switch- 
ing district. December shipments have fallen off in 
proportion to the curtailment of foundry production. 


Billets —This commodity is fairly active, and sev- 
eral users have placed orders for a total of 5000 tons 
of 4-in. and larger rerolling billets, at the ruling base 
price of $35 per gross ton, Chicago. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Bids will be received early in 
the new year for about 1380 tons of reinforcing bars 
for Illinois State road work. It is probable that this 
business will go to makers of hard steel bars. On the 
whole, December business has not been a disappoint- 
ment to warehouses. Shipments for the month now 
closing are on a lower s¢ale than in November, but 
are virtually equal to those of December, 1925. In- 
quiry is fairly active, and the outlook for January busi- 
ness is promising. Moderate weather of the past week 
has allowed contractors to speed up construction, and 
as a result more pressure for delivery has been brought 
to bear upon warehouses. Shipments now average 
close to 60 per cent of shop capacity. The bulk of new 
transactions is made up of contracts for less than 200 
tons each. Warehouse prices for billet steel reinforc- 
ing bars lack strength at 2.25c. to 2.60c., Chicago. New 
contracts and recent inquiries are shown on page 1861. 


Expanding Transportation in South 
Africa with Motor Truck 


The South African railroads, instead of extending 
their lines, have acquired a large fleet of over 50 
Thornycroft motor vehicles, which they are using for 
freight and passenger transport on routes up to 100 
miles beyond their present termini. Farther north the 
Sudan government is now operating a large fleet of 
trucks, including many of the latest rigid six-wheeled 
lorries, for the transport of cotton in the lower Sudan. 
These latter vehicles are capable of traversing open 
country, so that the modern motor vehicle does not 
even need to wait for roads to be made for it to run on. 


Iron and steel manufacturers consumed 20,281,000 
bbl. of fuel oil in 1925, according to an article in Fuel 
Oil. Foundries, car shops and smelting plants came 
next, with a combined consumption about equaling that 
for iron and steel. Other manufacturing plants raised 
the total industrial consumption to 119,277,000 bbl. 
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Old Metals, Per Pound, New York 


The buying prices represent what large dealers 
are paying for miscellaneous lots from the smaller 
accumulators, and the selling prices are _ those 
charged consumers after the metal has been properly 
prepared for their uses 


Dealers’ Dealers’ 

Buying Selling 

Prices Prices 

Copper, heavy crucible 11.00¢ 12.75c. 

Copper, heavy and wire ; 10.75¢e. 11.75c. 

Copper, light and bottoms... 9.00c. 10.50c. 

Brass, heavy ‘ ce 6.75¢ 8.25c. 

Brass, light eae 6.00e 7.50c. 

Heavy machine composition. 8.50c. 10.00c. 

No. 1 yellow brass turnings. 8.25c 8.75¢ 
No. 1 red brass or composi- 

tion turnings s.00c 9.00c. 


Lead, heavy 6.50ce. 00c 
Lead, tea . 4.75c. 5.50c. 
$ . 


T5e 
00c 
VUc 


t 
~~ 


Sheet aluminum 15 
Cast aluminum l 


EXPORT BUSINESS QUIET 


Japan Somewhat Active in Rails and Tin Plate 
—Steel Importers Booking Small Orders 


NEW YoRK, Dec. 27.—Importers of foreign steel re- 
port only moderate activity at present. Continental 
prices are somewhat easier and Belgian and French 
material is quoted at 1.80c. to 1.85c. per lb, base, duty 
paid. Sales of German steel are limited to small ton- 
nages, importers, as a rule, being unwilling to risk re- 
ceiving dumping charges on more than 25 to 50 tons of 
material. The investigation of the Government into the 
question of dumping of German steel in this country 
is evidently continuing and in a few instances con- 
sumers of steel, who purchased tonnages through im- 
porters, have received requests from the Government 
for information as to the price paid and the American 
mill quotation at time of purchase. 

Export business is also limited as the year draws to 
a close. Tin plate for the Kioto Oil Co. in Japan, 10,260 
boxes of which were awarded to one large Japanese 
house and 7600 boxes to another Japanese export com- 
pany, has not yet been placed for execution. The 3.2 
miles of 100-lb. rails and accessories for Osaka mu- 
nicipality, bids on which were opened Dec. 20, were 
awarded to a large Japanese importer in Japan and 
placed with a German mill. Nagoya municipality opened 
bids Dec. 24, and Tokio municipality on Dec. 25, for 
small rail tonnages. 

The 1000 tons of copper-bearing steel sheets for 
the Imperial Government Railways have been awarded 
to one of the largest Japanese export houses and di- 
vided between two American makers, the leading inter- 
est and the American Rolling Mill Co., furnishing 
Armco sheets. About 300 tons of electrical steel sheets 
for the Shibaura Engineering Co. in Japan have been 
placed by Mitsui & Co. with an American mill. 


Steel Cartel Quota Reduced to 28,000,000 
Tons for 1927 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 24.—The European Steel Cartel 
on Dec. 9 reduced the production quota for the current 
year beginning the first quarter of 1927, by 1,500,000 
metric tons, making the new output basis 27,787,000 
tons, according to advices received by the Department 
of Commerce from Paris. This reduction was the re- 
sult of the buyers’ strike in the home markets of the 
member countries and the resumption of operations by 
the British iron and steel industries, says the report. 
Negotiations to secure adherence of the Czechoslovak- 
ian, Austrian and Hungarian Steel industries resulted 
in these nations joining the Steel Cartel in principle, on 
Dec. 11, their production quotas to be based on individ- 
ual production during the first quarter of 1926. The 
Polish industry is understood to be awaiting reorgani- 
zation of its group of steel producers before joining 
the cartel. It is further reported that the European 
Rail Makers’ Association is again studying the pro- 
posals of the German producers, in an effort to reach 


an agreement with that group governing rail pro- 
duction. 





i ee 
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Twist Drills.—New Process Twist Drill Co., Taunton, 
M Pamphlet briefily describing the company’s line 


NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS Ea SSE Sat Ae SS ee 


Automatic Temperature Control for Heat Treating.— 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. Bulletin 348 of eight pages 
. describes pyrometer controller model 479, used in con- 
Electric Controliers.—Genera! Electric Co., scnent a nection with heat treating steel. Details of the instru- 

ab cat n GEA-451, describing the MT ment are shown, together with a description of its prin- 

















direct irrent motor Sections of pal features 
t 1X t rane 
] liagrat nd irts of usé¢ Roller Mills.—Combustion Engineering Corporation, 43 
n g insta ! ( ptatior Br i Street, New York Pamphlet of 20 pages describ- 
Refractory Materials.—Q Furr e Snpecialti« ng Raymond roller mills and pulverizers with air sepa- 
I y‘klet deal- ut The entire control is pneumatic. Installation 
nding for firs pI ition are shown for coal, limestone, magnesite, 
pes of ma manganese ore and oxide and a wide variety of other 
i LT ecor mies pr 
Pneumatic Collecting and Conveying Systems.—B. F. 
o! Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Catalog 291 of 
2] é divided into two parts, the first of which in 
Reinforcing, Lath. I ‘ : : i6 pages describes apparatus used in collecting and con- 
I I ng materials. The second part is devoted to data 
I reinforcement for é esign and application of collecting systems 
I I I t ta neral the materis collected are dust, smoke, 
‘ ses, which are conveyed away from the 
t neration At the same time systems for col- 
t is materials, as in textile mills, are shown, 
Refractory Materials. Re I f the systen ing wool which is not touched 
the time it is fed to the picker until it 
4 re the card Engineering data in the second se 
tal Ss, as ted with a mber of 
Sandecutters. ( ’ a —_——. 
° “= 
Industrial Furnaces 
; . the Columbia Steel Corporation, San Frar 
g ) é vote t continue the payment 
dividends in common stock as in the past 
lilectri« Votors, iar wit i prov y ds t the time the 
\ ft ' rs ag This pro 
November, 1927, when cash dividends may be 
( imbia Steel Corporation preferred stock 
ative security, and the common stock 
Special Machinery l ol $0 per share at present The dividend 
iary to stock recorded on the books 
de l It is understood that the cor- 
é igh to pay cash on its preferred 
earnings for expanding operations 
sul pital 
Myst Iron Works, Everett, Mass., which is reported 
Diesel Engines perated at a loss of approximately $50,000 in Octo- 
th of t ed an o iting profit 


ngs before taxes of the Moore Drop Forging C< 
eld, Mass., for the year ended Oct. 31, last, were 





Nisisnaaedia-ainaaiieubal n mpare \ 31 J,400 tor the previous year 
ng up $81 for tax reserve ind deducting the 
dend on the l A stock, with the usual 
] ovisions, earnings were equivalent to $2.75 a 
Refractory Materials. : ae 
pa § B s ! i igainst $5.71 on 
or he pre\ eal 


Whitney C Hartford, Conn., a subsidiary 


tia afilaees —s Pond ¢ in addition to the regular divi- 
I | d k payable Feb. 20, 
e! nt additional on De ol Payments 
1 ar wer mitted in 1924. After deferred 
had rued 10% per cent, dividends were 
With tl iyment of the 3 per cent just declared, 
have been paid 
I tendent wat tr t, D n 
Voltage Regulators. é ithorized to purchase new sV0 to 400-np 
é or t I I “ é k Spe 
early Janua 
Mot Cc Broadway and Third Streets, San 
ng plans for a proposed three-story 
repair d garage building, 80 x 145 
ximately $115,000 with equipment. H. E 
Centrifugal Pumps . oe nae : 
‘ } } ee! ssued 1 William Swindell 
~ tr tsburgh, describing various types of melt- 
treating electric furnaces which that com- 
re It is profusely lustrated with 
Hoisting Equipment. \ t M ( } Oh graphs of some of the installations which the com- 
hain ! } made of both types of furnaces in various parts 
hand ec é I il equipme: Cuts tl nited States In the first part, 27 pages are de- 


well as line draw- té to a description of the electric melting furnaces, 
c 4 12 pages contain descriptions of electric 
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PERSONAL 


ee 


A. P. James, formerly sales manager, automotive 
replacement department, Bunting Brass & Bronze Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, has been placed in charge of the com- 
pany’s Pacific Coast division with headquarters at 198 
Second Street, San Francisco. Mr. James was pro- 
moted to executive and sales positions in the Bunting 
company from its factory departments, and has famil- 
iarized himself with all the steps in production from 
raw materials to sales. 


YS OUUNLOUNEDOUNDCU CORD OUADU EORAEDCSANOOORS OOO UEMREREROEESBOERSL 
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H. C. Mode, for more than 20 years connected with 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., at East Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia, has recently joined the staff 
of the railroad division of the American Brown Boveri 
Electric Corporation, Camden, N. J. 

C. A. Graham has been appointed national distrib- 
uter in complete charge of sales for the Plimpton Lift 
Truck Corporation, Stamford, Conn. His headquarters 
are at 170 Broadway, New York. 

S. M. Buck, vice-president Taylor-Wharton Iron & 
Steel Co., High Bridge, N. J., has been placed in charge 
of the newly created service department of the com- 
pany and will have as his duties the coordinating of 
delivery service between its several plants, the outside 
offices and the customers. He also has supervision of 
purchasing, traffic and employee relations for all the 
Taylor-Wharton plants. 

James A. Henry, formerly Detroit district manager 
Wheeling Steel Corporation, has resigned that position 
to become Detroit district manager of sales for the 
Columbia Steel Co., Pittsburgh. H. U. Van Leyen, who 
has been in charge of the Detroit office of the latter 
company, will remain with Mr. Henry. 


William P. Ewing, sales representative Superior 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, has been promoted to 
the position of assistant general manager of sales. He 
has been associated with this corporation for ten years 
and before entering the sales department had served in 
the operating division. Walter G. Blume will assume 
some of Mr. Ewing’s former duties. The New York 
metropolitan district sales of the corporation hereafter 
will be handled from the Philadelphia office in charge 
of John E. Wetzel, with Reed L. Smith as assistant dis- 
trict sales manager, with headquarters in New York. 
Bruce-Mueller-Hautley, Inc., with offices in Buffalo and 
Syracuse, hereafter will be sales representative for 
the corporation in New York outside of the metropol- 
itan district and in northeastern Pennsylvania. F. P. 
Norris, formerly associated with the Stanley Works, 
Hartford, Conn., has been added to the Hartford sales 
force of the Superior company under the direction of 
George W. Sweeton, district manager of sales. 

Ambrose Swasey, chairman of the board of the 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, celebrated his 
eightieth birthday Dec. 18. Worcester R. Warner, vice- 
chairman of the Warner & Swasey board and for years 
Mr. Swasey’s business associate, was 80 years old last 
May. 


S. L. Dryfoos, for 16 years general manager of the 
Taylor & Boggis Foundry Division, Consolidated Iron- 
Steel Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has been made vice-president 
of the Foundry Equipment Co., Cleveland. He is a 
graduate of the Case School of Applied Science and, 
previous to his association with the Taylor & Boggis 
organization, was engaged in blast furnace work and 
served for some time in the sales department of an 
Eastern steel company. 


W. H. Brandt, advertising manager Chain Belt Co., 
Milwaukee, has been appointed assistant secretary, 


succeeding George M. Dyke, who has gone to Cleve- 
land as secretary of the Stearns Conveyor Co., now 
owned by Chain Belt Co. 


W. M. Vastable, formerly sales manager Wilson 
Welder & Metals Co., Hoboken, N. J., has become New 
York district manager for the Electric Welder Con- 
troller Co., Pittsburgh, with offices at 26 Cortlandt 
Street, New York. 

E. J. Lavino has become chairman of the board of 
directors of E. J. Lavino & Co., Bullitt Building, Phil- 
adelphia, manufacturers and dealers in ferromanga- 
nese and other ferroalloys, ores, refractories, etc., and 
has been succeeded as president of the company by 
Edwin M. Lavino, who was vice-president. All of the 
other officers remain the same. 

S. W. Wakeman, whose appointment as vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation, Ltd., was announced recently, has been 
made a member of the administrative council of the 
Atlantic Coast Shipbuilders’ Association. As the rep- 
resentative of the New England section on the asso- 
ciation’s governing body, he will direct the work of 
further enlisting the support of marine interests in the 
New England States in the activities of the body. 

Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, de- 
livered what is known as the Sigma Xi lecture on 
Dee. 28 at Philadelphia before the annual meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence and associated societies. Sigma Xi is the name 
of the honorary fraternity devoted to scientific re- 
search and to which elections are commonly made from 
science departments of colleges. 

George E. Dix, 17 Dey Street, New York, who rep- 
resents a German steel company in the sale of sheet 
steel piling in the United States, sailed Dec. 26 on the 
steamship Deutschland for Germany and France and 
will be gone for about 30 days. 

W. J. Stoop, general engineer Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration, Wheeling, W. Va., has been made general 
manager of the Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, 
Ohio, under the terms of the creditors’ extension agree- 
ment which went into effect on Dec. 21. W. S. Maddox 
is chairman of the creditors’ committee. 

E. E. Goodwillie has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral sales agent of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
with headquarters at Bethlehem, Pa. He succeeds to a 
position which was not filled when R. W. Gillispie, then 
assistant general sales agent, was transferred to the 
structural and plate sales department. Mr. Gillispie 
later resigned to become vice-president of the Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Goodwillie has been for 
the past year and a half Pacific Coast sales agent for 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, prior to which time 
he occupied the same position in Chicago. He will take 
up his new duties at Bethlehem on Jan. 3. Arnold E. 
Foster succeeds Mr. Goodwillie as Pacific Coast sales 
agent. He has been assistant treasurer of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation at San Francisco. 


“The Hydraulic Press” is the name of a new house 
publication to be issued quarterly by the Hydraulic 
Press Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. The first issue is semi- 
technical in nature, and contains several articles of 
general interest to manufacturers in the industrial 
field. Beginning with the next issue a special series 
of articles dealing with the hydraulic transmission of 
power will be published. 


A number of questions of importance to the electric 
arc-welding industry are answered in the first issue of 
“The Operator’s Stabilizer,” the new house publica- 
tion of the Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, and edited 
by A. F. Davis, vice-president of the company. The 
bulk of the reading matter consists of letters received 
by the company from the trade with answers and 
comments by the editor. 
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Harry P. Oris, formerly president of the Norwood 
Engineering Co., Florence, Mass., near Northampton, 
died at his home in that town Dec. 26, aged 73 years. 
He was a native of Manchester, Conn., and graduated 
in 1878 from the engineering department of Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. His father, Gen. John 


Lloyd Otis, was treasurer and general manager of the 
Northampton Emery Wheel Co., and the son held these 
offices as his successor for a number of years. 


FRANK M. BoOKWALTER, for many years vice-presi- 
t and treasurer of James Leffel & Co., Springfield, 
Ohio, maker of turbine water wheels and steam boilers, 
died Dec. 23 at his winter home in Miami, Fla., aged 
79 years. He became associated with the Leffel com- 
pany in 1870, and retired but a short time ago. 
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Products of Low-Temperature Carboniza- 
tion of Coal 


The quantity and quality of the carbonization prod- 
icts of coal depend on the type of coal used and the 
heat treatment the coal receives in the process, states 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. High- 
temperature processes yield hard cellular coke and 
crack the primary tars into fixed gases, aromatic light 
oils and viscous tars containing phenols, cresols, an- 
thracene, naphthalene and other aromatic compounds. 
Low-temperature processes yield softer semi-coke, which 
retains 7 to 15 per cent of volatile matter, and also 
yield uncracked and but slightly decomposed primary 
tars and oils containing paraffins, naphthalenes, cresols, 
xylenols, and higher phenols. The volume of the gas 
is only one-fourth to one-third that obtained in high- 
temperature coking, but the calorific value per cubic 
foot is almost twice as high. From both processes the 
quantity of light oil suitable for motor fuel is about 
the same, but the composition of the oil is quite differ- 
ent. The low-temperature process yields saturated and 
unsaturated paraffins, hydrocarbons, naphthalenes and 
complex aromatic hydrocarbons; the high-temperature 
process yields benzol, toluol and xylol. 

The total yield of tar at low temperatures is about 
twice that obtained at high temperatures, but the am- 
monia yield is only one-third to one-half as much. 

These comparisons apply to externally heated re- 
torts. Internal heating dilutes the light oil vapors to 
a point where recovery is impracticable by present 
methods and produces large volumes of gas of low 
calorific value. 

Results of observations of various processes for the 
low-temperature carbonization of coal are contained in 
Bureau of Mines technical paper 396, by A. C. Field- 
ner, which may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, at a price of 15 cents. 


While coal production for the week ended Dec. 18 
fell off sharply from immediately preceding weeks, it 
nevertheless placed the total for the year to date at 
the highest figure reached since 1918. The amount 
this year is 557,490,000 net tons, compared with 504,- 
245,000 tons last year. It is possible that the total 
for the year will make a new record. In any case 
t will be very close to the 1918 aggregate. 


teferring to the copper industry, Dr. Henry Mace 
Payne, consulting engineer to the American Mining 
Congress, says 250,000,000 lb. of copper have been used 
by the automobile industry this year, while 20,000,000 
lb. have been used by the radio industry. 


fter a seven-year shutdown, operators in Clay and 
Coosa Counties, Alabama, are again producing 
graphite. 
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Chamber of Commerce Favors Income 
Tax Reduction 


The necessity of reducing the corporation income 
tax and of repealing the estate tax and certain excise 
taxes was strongly emphasized by the committee on 
taxation of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. It reported unanimously that it believes that 
“for the present all payments made by foreign govern- 
ments to the United States on account of both principal 
and interest of their debts should be applied to the 
retirement of the national public debt.” 

The report continues: “This calendar year at the 
rate of 13 per cent on net profits, it is estimated that 
the corporations will pay to the national Government 
about $1,200,000,000 in income taxes. The estimated 
surplus for the fiscal year is sufficient to permit of an 
immediate reduction to 10 per cent. Next year, if this 
particular provision of the revenue act is not changed, 
corporations must pay at the rate of 13% per cent on 
income, thus further increasing the present burden of 
taxation and paying into the Treasury still larger sums 
which are not necessary to meet the current expenses 
of government.” 

“At the present time,” the report adds, “the ma- 
jority of those paying individual income taxes pay at 
the minimum rate of 1% per cent, yet these numerous 
taxpayers are assessed at the rate of 13 per cent on all 
income received from corporations in the form of div- 
idends. 

“In 1924 the dividends reported by individual tax- 
payers paying on $10,000 or less of income amounted 
to $925,000,000. To pay this tax required profits of 
$1,057,000,000 on which $132,000,000 in corporation 
taxes were paid. The maximum tax on the same profits 
had they been taxed to the same individuals would 
not have exceeded $18,000,000, or $114,000,000 less than 
the corporations paid. 

“The characteristic American method of doing busi- 
ness is by means of corporate organization. Since the 
corporations must earn and provide a large proportion 
of individual income upon which the personal income 
tax is based, the proper adjustment of the corporation 
tax is of essential importance. It is manifest that a 
burdensome levy on the sources of production must 
inevitably discourage enterprise and business expansion 
and result in the curtailment of earnings.” 


Little Concern Over April 1 Coal Strike 


{n a review of the mining industry for 1926 in the 
December Mining Congress Journal Dr. Henry Mace 
Payne, consulting engineer to the congress, says that 
should there be a shutdown of union bituminous mines 
on April 1, when the present wage agreement expires, 
the non-union mines can produce between 8 and 8% 
million tons of coal a week, against a weekly demand 
of 10% million tons, with from 55 to 60 million tons to 
draw from storage. 

He says the English coal strike caused ocean freight 
rates to advance $7 per ton. “This appears to be a 
foolish policy,” he says, “since the $7 margin would 
have put American coal into many new ports and 
enabled us to bunker many vessels now using foreign 
coal. 

“Western coal fields,” Doctor Payne says, “are prac- 
tically all working on a cooperative basis or modified 
unionism. Alabama producers have a good selling or- 
ganization. In Kentucky and Tennessee operators are 
paying 5 per cent more than the union wage scale. 
The State licensing law of Illinois has served to pre- 
vent any but union mines from operating. Western 
Pennsylvania, once strongly union, is now largely non- 
union. 





November production of automobiles in Canada, as 
reported to the Department of Commerce by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, included 6774 passenger 
cars and 3054 trucks. 











Exports and Imports Both High 


Imports in 11 Months Greatest Since 1903—-November 
Exports, Largest in 34 Months, Up 27 
Per Cent from October 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 24.—Establishing a 23-year rec- 
ord, imports of iron and steel into the United States 
during the 11 months ended November, 1926, amounted 
to 1,035,531 gross tons, being higher than for any year 
since 1903, when the total was 1,719,548 tons. With 
another month to go, imports for the calendar year 
1926 promises to run close to 1,120,000 tons. Imports 
during the 11 months ended November, 1925, amounted 
to 844,958 tons. Imports in November of the present 
year totaled 81,259 tons, as against 81,830 tons in 
October and 79,771 tons a year ago. 
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Imports of Iron and Steel in Gross Tons 
Manga- 











nese 
Total Pig Ferro- Ore and 
Imports Iron alloys Oxide® 
Calendar year 1924 556,814 209,109 59,910 255,157 
January, 1925 .. 77,105 41,344 7,165 15,498 
February 92,353 47,803 10,997 9.666 
March 92,115 50,803 5,691 24,330 
April 71,233 33,299 7,699 14,941 
May 67,789 21,260 8.72 29 139 
June 82,853 35,657 4,259 20,720 
Fiscal year 1925 749,393 325,199 77,291 186,939 
July . 64,642 24,881 3,601 
August .. 68,489 30,707 $.526 
September 68,445 29,917 3.594 
October : 80,045 37,709 11,226 
November 79,771 34,712 6,173 
December .. 98,400 Id,000 (,40 
Calendar year 192 943,240 441,425 80.269 265.688 
January, 1926 . 79,067 48,428 3,05 a 
February . 100,273 59,122 5,194 27,235 
March 93,107 54,825 1.606 7 
April 107,636 54,359 6.949 } 
May 108,731 7 002 21.¢ 
June 124,215 $3,106 5,277 l 15 
Fiscal year 1926.. 1,080,781 528,305 64,106 388,407 
SUED sic 82,411 »2,206 1,702 34,133 
August . 91,578 26,538 4.611 41.075 
September 85.484 17,508 2 ~ 18,167 
October . 81.830 18,847 1.879 , 331 
November 81,259 17,560 6.057 20.091 
Eleven months 1,035,531 559,365 48,057 327 
*Not included in “total imports.” ‘These figures are for 
manganese contents of the ore 
Exports of Iron and Steel in Gross Tons 
All Iron Finis! 
and Steel Pig Iror Mater 
*Average, 1912 to 1914 2,406,218 221,582 14 
*Average, 1915 to 1918 3 $ 8,462 168 
*Average, 1919 to 1923 123,837 149,218 
Calendar year 1924.. a 41,478 114 i 
January, 1925 1,2 18 o 
February 1 413 7 
March 2,0. i 7.9 
April 1,632 6,8 
May 2,316 7,360 
June 2,507 7,804 
Fiscal year 1925 1,663,084 29,56 107,988 
July 139,861 2,348 10,701 
August 188,465 44 8,024 
September 136,791 3,349 8,186 
October 141,814 2,87 , a4 
November 171,134 $ 72 16,78 
December 142,209 «020 12,282 
Calendar year 192 762,571 2,674 8,68 
January, 1926 174,585 1,66 4,388 
February 157,187 1,478 »,61 
March 169,438 1,489 6,050 
April 194,449 2,010 7,16 
May 173,418 1.107 9 880 
June 159,506 1,369 5,714 
Miscal year 1926 1,948,860 30,587 103.271 
July 194,717 2,595 14,558 
August . 171,588 2,744 14,437 
September 182,071 2,173 12.569 
October é 172,070 » 205 13.983 
November .....- 219,830 ,724 17,528 
Eleven months 1,968,859 22,557 111,889 


*Calendar years. 
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As stated in THE Iron AGE of Dec. 23, page 1802, 
exports in November, 1926, amounting to 219,830 tons, 
represented the highest monthly outgoing movement 
since January, 1924, when the total was 247,343 tons. 
For the 11 months ended November, 1926, exports 
amounted to 1,968,859 tons, so that for the calendar 


Destination of Iron and Steel Exports from the United 
States 
(In Gross Tons) ; 
Jan. Through Nov. 
Nov., 7--— Puan 











Country of Destination 1926 1926 1925 

North and Central America and 
West Indies .. ~-+.. 107,470 1,033,059 866,595 
Canada and Newfoundland 81.560 782.484 561,692 
Cuba 10.168 83,984 136,173 
Mexico 7,282 94,164 95,695 
Guatemala 598 9,859 6,673 
Salvador 3,224 15,854 15,068 
Panama 1,314 8,060 13,926 
British West Indies 1,519 9,295 8,796 
Other West Indie 1,157 16,030 15,385 
Other Central America 648 13,329 13,187 
South America 48,584 $26,667 296.020 
Argentina 7,030 53,655 83,240 
Brazil 11,735 52,855 43,257 
Chile 4,650 56,32 42,133 
Colombia 10.879 60,709 72,335 
Peru .. 5.413 34,888 15,287 
Venezuela 8,020 57,806 29,921 
Other South Amer 857 10,430 9,847 
Europe .. 12,913 126,541 132,481 
France 343 8,934 $8,140 
Italy 9 22,747 41,505 
Rumania 76 2,421 1,299 
tussia 7 2,870 1,528 
Turkey . 262 3,013 1,788 
United Kingdom 7,957 58,490 7,527 
Other Europe 4,259 28,066 30,694 
Far East 59,008 $65,198 298,441 
Australia 4,090 27,064 20,406 
British Malay 570 14,020 5,634 
China 612 39,385 55,245 
Dutch East I 922 37 24,048 
India ; »,482 3 22.300 
Japan and Cl ‘ 19,105 227.556 118,669 
Kwangtung 125 20,003 1,765 
Philippine I nd 806 53,605 42,496 

Other A a i F ! 

markets . 96 10,809 7,878 
Africa 1.855 17,394 26,826 
British South Af 61 8,898 22,216 
Egypt $73 5,588 3,183 
Portuguese East Af! i 367 2.295 R89 
Other Af: i 613 538 
Tota 219,830 1,968,859 1,619,625 


Imports of Iron and Steel Products Into the United 
States by Countries of Origin 


(In Gross Tons) 





Jan 

Nov., Through Nov., Oct., 
br 1926 1926 1926 
Au ria 82 69 
Belgiun 24,227 21,217 
Czech i 418 26 

Denn TTT 
Fra ‘ 1849 8,141 
Germany 21,802 21,574 
Italy 67 166 
Lithua 1 ‘ 
Netherland 6,822 
Norway 045 
Poland and Danzig 77 ‘ 984 
Sweden 1,099 ,o4 2.588 
United Kingdon 3,790 ,71 4,951 
Other Europe 31 856 2 
Europe 68,449 844,627 67,585 
Canada . 10,778 83,327 10,181 
Panama awe 7,748 ‘ aa 
Mexico wide 8,061 eee 
Cuba bre 9,357 3,600 
Other America 149 631 7 
America 10,927 109,124 13,788 
India .. 1,879 81,735 454 
Other Asia $ 45 3 

Algeria and T 7 


I 8 a iad a 81,259 1,035,531 81,830 
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year they will substantially exceed the 2,000,000-ton 
mark, and will be the highest yearly export movement 
since 1921, when the total was 2,213,042 tons. The 
aggregate exports for 1923 amounted to 1,992,595 tons. 

Of the export movement for November, sharp gains 
were made over October in such products as steel rails, 
boiler tubes and welded pipe, plates, galvanized sheets 
and ste irs. That there was a consistency in the 
gain in these products is shown by the increases they 
mad ring the 11 months ended November, 1926, 
wher pared with the corresponding period of 1925: 


Sources of American Imports of Iron Ore 


n Me 
N r I i Ne nbe 
412 44.4 
Su R » 49] 91.( 
Fr 05.845 
‘ 4 61 16.428 7 
g 489.001 4 63 
ss +100 1.95 4( 71.90 
A 8 Q 163.8 3 


United States Imports of Pig Iron by Countries of 
Shipment 


Ended 
( N 
. ¢ $6.11 
) 4 ( 
4 1,719 
949 
4RQ8 
Imports of Iron and Steel Into the United States 
wey 
f 1.064 
o'e09 
} ’ 
{ 6§ 104 
Y: 
x 94 z,{ 
47 
2 =e 
2"3 28 
7 44.958 
R78 
4 f 
66.68 
pn f « + 
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Tin plate showed a notable gain, with a total of 219,001 
tons, against 148,382 tons for the 11 months in 1925. 

Of the 16,301 tons of plates exported in November, 
Canada took 13,209 tons, and for the 11 months plates 
exported to Canada totaled 105,509 tons out of the 
entire export movement of 129,452 tons of this product. 
Canada was the leading destination of exports of gal- 
vanized sheets in November, and in the 11 months 
ended with November, taking 3026 tons and 40,782 tons 
respectively. Black steel sheets, steel bars and plain 
heavy structural material were likewise shipped to 
Canada in greater quantities during both periods than 
to any other country. 

Japan was the leading country of exports of tin 
plate in November, taking 5931 tons, and was second 
largest buyer of this product during the 11 months, 
taking 41,616 tons, against 43,263 tons taken by 
Canada. Japan led as the destination of exports of 
rails from the United States during the 11 months, 
taking 28,235 tons, as against 25,716 tons taken by 
Canada. 

Canada easily led as the greatest recipient of total 
exports, both in November and the 11 months ended 
November, taking 81,485 tons and 781,560 tons respec- 
tively. Japan was second for both periods, taking 
19,105 tons and 227,556 tons. 

Of the heavy imports during the 11 months ended 
November of the present year, 430,819 tons consisted 
of pig iron, representing a gain of 42,727 tons over 
the corresponding period of 1925. Germany led as the 
source of pig iron imports for the 11 months of 1926, 
providing a total of 146,101 tons. The United Kingdom 
ranked second with 92,039 tons. Pig iron imports in 
November, however, declined to 17,560 tons, against 
18,847 tons in October. Germany was also the leading 
source of November imports of pig iron, furnishing 
9701 tons, while there were only four tons shipped from 
the United Kingdom, a fact explained by the coal 


| 
Strike. 


Exports of Iron and Steel from the United States 








| mn Me 
InN NY Y 
f 1.32 
{ ¢ x She 
I J 1201 11 17 
: 16,8 J 24 
i R 16.78 111.889 16.855 
028 10.97 126,818 1 63 
I 7 232 
r nd ‘ ‘ 1 10.983 
£ iva d 122 15,607 
= | ec 68 11,281 
‘ Diack iror 000 1,254 
ban rip 
; 4.372 4.057 43,703 36,933 
plate; terne plate 28,116 20,328 219,001 148,384 
> ictural shap s 
lain material 15,482 12,247 146,504 94,699 
S tural material 
ibr ated $259 9.799 70.965 66.510 
Steel rails 93 385 7,136 168,315 147,406 
nail fastenings, 
switches, frogs, et , 343 1,691 38,915 33,522 
Boiler tubes welded 
pipe and fittings... 31,188 19,871 255,664 220,985 
Plain wire : aa a vee tie 1,709 2,215 29,433 32,775 
Barbed wire and woven 
wire fencing....... 2,956 5,889 49,127 65,244 
Wire cloth and screen- 
ing .. = 188 161 1,813 1,658 
Wire rope and cable 490 413 4,446 4,062 
Wire nails. ‘ 704 1,114 11,115 8,892 
Other nails and tacks 492 841 7,394 8,376 
Horseshoe af 56 31 627 623 
Bolt nuts, rivets and 
wasnhers except 
! ; 929 1,261 12,295 15,483 
Rolled and finished 
steel . 185,928 137,426 1,659,192 1,834,451 
Cast iron pipe and fit- 
ting 2,834 2,817 30,929 29,818 
( whee ind axles 1,234 1,449 15,969 18,826 
Ir istine 57 450 8,431 9,591 
S casting 498 125 7,009 3,956 
I Oe Gcuavetseens 90 202 2,500 2,062 
( i gings § 227 5,048 64,838 64,253 
; 1,124 1,085 12,815 11,387 
219,830 171,13 1,968,859 1,619,625 
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Of the 15,348 tons of plain structural shapes im- 
ported in November, 10,906 tons came from Belgium; 
2837 tons from Germany and 1152 tons from France. 
Of the 9378 tons of cast iron pipe imported in Novem- 
ber, 4440 tons came from Germany; 3162 tons from 
Belgium; 282 tons from Czechoslovakia; 279 tons from 
Canada and 46 tons from France. Imports of hoops 
and bands in November totaled 4312 tons, of which 
1792 tons came from Germany; 1010 tons from the 
United Kingdom; 914 tons from Belgium and 497 tons 
from the Netherlands. 

Belgium supplied 1793 tons of the 1997 tons of 


STEEL CASTINGS 


November Bookings Lower, But 11 Months 
Total Well Above 1925 


Aggregating 68,545 net tons, bookings of commer- 
cial steel castings in November represented 53 per cent 
of capacity, according to reports received by the De- 
partment of Commerce from 108 firms with a present 
monthly capacity of 128,470 tons. This covers 80 per 
cent of the commercial steel castings capacity of the 
United States, of which 59,200 tons are usually devoted 
to railroad specialties and 69,270 to miscellaneous cast- 
ings. Bookings in October amounted to 72,399 tons, or 
56 per cent of capacity. In November of 1925 the book- 
ings were 83,197 tons, or 66 per cent of capacity. 

Of the November, 1926, bookings, 28,079 tons were 
for railroad specialties, representing 47 per cent of that 
capacity, while 40,466 tons were for miscellaneous pur- 
poses, representing 58 per cent of this kind of capacity. 

Bookings for the 11 months ended Nov. 30 totaled 
884,474 tons, against 800,115 tons for the corresponding 
period of 1925. Railroad bookings for the 11 months of 
the current year amounted to 341,453 tons, compared 
with 325,979 tons for the corresponding period of last 
year. Bookings of miscellaneous castings for the two 
respective periods were 543,021 tons and 474,136 tons. 


11-Month Production Close to 1,000,000 Tons 


Production of commercial steel castings in Novem- 
ber of the present year amounted to 84,685 tons, or 66 
per cent of capacity, against 77,537 tons in October, or 
60 per cent of capacity. Of the November production, 
24,362 tons were for railroad specialties, representing 
41 per cent of that class of capacity, while production 
of miscellaneous castings in November totaled 60,323 
tons, or 87 per cent of capacity. Production for the 11 
months ended November aggregated 990,021 tons, of 
which 372,107 tons were railroad specialties and 617,914 
tons were miscellaneous castings. 


Factory Earnings Increase 


Average weekly earnings in representative New 
York factories are reported by the State Industrial 
Commissioner to have been $29.35 in October. This is 
the highest figure ever reported, replacing the previous 
high level of $29.31 in September. The average for the 
first ten months of this year was $28.96, against an 
average of $28.26 in 1925 and a previous high of $28.15 
in 1920. The lowest month of 1926 was February, with 
$28.61 per week. 


November Fabricated Plate Bookings 
Largest Since April, 1923 


Fabricated steel plate bookings in November totaled 
50,863 net tons, representing 68 per cent of capacity, 
according to reports received by the Department of 
Commerce from 45 firms. This compares with 41,314 
tons booked in October, or 53 per cent of capacity, and 
forms the largest month since April, 1923. Of the 
November bookings, 19,111 tons were for oil storage 
tanks; 2141 tons for refinery materials and equipment; 
17,784 tons for tank cars (the largest amount in four 
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rails imported in November, while 191 tons came from 
Germany. Steel bar imports in November amounted 
to 7785 tons, the principal countries of origin being 
Belgium, 4443 tons; France, 1300 tons; Germany, 976 
tons; Sweden, 540 tons, and the Netherlands, 350 tons. 
Ferromanganese imports in November totaled 4365 
tons. 

Supplying 24,227 tons, Belgium led as the source 
of all iron and steel imports in November, while Ger- 
many came second for that month, with 21,802 tons. 
For the 11 months, Germany was first, with 249,725 
tons, while Belgium was second, with 212,712 tons. 


years or more); 1821 tons for gas holders; 363 tons for 
blast furnaces and 9643 tons for stacks and miscel- 
laneous purposes. 

For the 11 months ended Nov. 30 bookings ag- 
gregated 442,819 tons, against 333,414 tons for the 
correspondnig period of 1925; 278,431 tons for the cor- 
responding period of 1924 and 534,417 tons for the 
corresponding period of 1923. 


British Iron and Steel Exports Less While 
Imports Show Gain 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 24.—Failing to sustain the par- 
tial recovery made in October, exports of iron and steel 
from Great Britain decreased in November, while im- 
ports increased, according to a cablegram received by 
the Department of Commerce from Commercial Attache 
William L. Cooper, London. Imports during Novem- 
ber, 422,679 gross tons, were larger by 24,444 tons or 
6.1 per cent than in October. Exports decreased to 166,- 
363 tons, a decline of 27,702 tons or 14.3 per cent under 
October. 


Pig Iron Showed Largest Gain 


Twelve items in the import classification reported 
gains in tonnage in November as against October, 
while but seven groups reported losses. Of the 22 clas- 
sifications of exports, eight recorded increases and 14 
losses. Receipts of pig iron increased by the greatest 
amount, 17,442 tons, during November; plates and sheets 
held second place, with 6527 tons. Imports of steel 
bars increased 5254 tons; structural steel, 2655 tons; 
wrought tubes, 1620 tons; cast tubes, 1074 tons, and 
iron bars, 1037 tons. The remaining five items record- 
ing increases were rails, railroad materials other than 
rails, wire nails and tacks and “all other manufactures 
of iron and steel.” 

Imports of ingots and blooms, however, decreased 
by 9360 tons and receipts of hoops and strips declined 
3637 tons. Shipments of wire nails, miscellaneous wire 
manufactures, bolts, nuts, iron and steel forgings and 
castings all showed losses in November. 


Changes in Exports 


Of the 14 classifications of exports reporting de- 
creases during November galvanized sheets and tin 
plate, with losses of 11,690 tons and 4273 tons respec- 
tively, held first and second places. Both these losses 
were unlooked for, inasmuch as these two items had, in 
October, shown the greatest increases in tonnage of 
all the classifications of exports. The group “all other 
manufactures of iron and steel” decreased by the third 
largest amount, 2595 tons, and was followed by wrought 
tubes, which lost 2448 tons; cast tubes, 1996 tons; wire, 
1613 tons; plates and sheets, 1566 tons; and rails, 1171 
tons. 

Other items reporting losses, though in smaller 
amounts than the foregoing, were ingots and blooms, 
iron bars, structural steel, hoops and strips, nails and 
tacks, and bolts and nuts. To offset these losses at least 
in part, exports of miscellaneous railroad materials 
increased 1039 tons; shipments of pig iron, 396 tons; 
miscellaneous wire manufactures, 204 tons. Steel bars, 
wire cables and rope, wire nails, and iron and steel 
castings and forgings in the rough all increased, though 
by lesser amounts. 
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HOLIDAY QUIET PREVAILS 


Machine Tool Trade at Low Ebb But 
Prospects for 1927 Are Encouraging 


Reports Generally Agree That 1926 Has Been 


M 


an Exceptionally Good Year, With Auto- 


motive Industry Leading Buyer 


CHINE tool business in 1926 is being brought to 


close under the conditions of low volume of ac- 


hat usually prevail through the holiday period. 


nber business probably will show a falling off 


that of November 
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business for nearly all manufacturers of tools. Some 
of the Cincinnati tool builders estimate that sales this 
year have run 10 or 15 per cent ahead of those of 1925. 

Automobile manufacturers bought the largest 
amount of equipment of any single unit, but the de- 
mand from the general industrial field has been very 
good. Railroad buying was in disappointingly small 
volume, although a number of roads bought fairly good- 
sized lists. 

With a substantial amount of business pending, the 
tool trade looks to 1927 with optimism, believing that 
if general business conditions maintain anything like 
their present status the year-end falling off in orders 
will be compensated for in the early months of the 


new year. 


Street t cost close te $100,000 with 


Paerdergat Ice Corporation, 783 East Forty-second 

Street, Brooklyn, has plans under way for a one-story addi- 

)x 100 ft., to its ice-manufacturing plant, to cost 

proximately $60,000 Burke & Olsen, 32 Court Street, 
architects Frank Vennoia is president. 

Following its recent purchase of the plant and business 

f the Crescent Washing Machine Co., New Rochelle, N. Y., 

Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio, manufacturer of food 


hopper cutters, ete., has arranged for a stock issue to 
$1,879,900, the proceeds to be used in part to carry 
erger and for proposed expansion A. G. Stouder 

Dumas $00 East Fordham Road, New York, 


‘eparing plans for a four-story automobile 
repair and garage building, 100x150 ft., at 157th 
Riverside Avenue, to cost $130,000 with equipment 


ard of Transportation, 49 Lafayette Street, New 


inging a construction program for the subway 
g 1927, to include a terminal yard and shops 

+ $ 000.000 
Edison C 380 Pearl Street, Brooklyn, 
new six-story equipment, repair and garage 
x 190 ft., t 300-38 Fourth Avenue to cost 
with machinery McKenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin, 


Avenue, New York, are architects 


Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation, Pough- 


Y., recently formed |} a merger of the Central 

& Electric C United Hudson Electric Cor- 

nd other light and power interests, will issue 

$ 050,000, a portion of the proceeds to be used 
S nd improvements 

l, destroyed a portion of the Connewey 

atories, 406-8 Jefferson Street, Hoboken, N. J., 

f radio equipment, with loss estimated at 

é on PI building are under 


( f New Jersey, 26 Broadway, New 
gener: ntract to the Donnell-Zane 
Broadway, New York, f a new two-story building, 


efinery at Bayonne, N. J., to be equipped 
shop for the wax division It is reported 

ss of $75,000 with machinery 
Flintkote Co., Rutherford and Little Ferry, N. J., 
turer oofing products, has concluded negotia- 
purchase of the Richardson Co., Cincinnati, 


£ nd New Orleans, and the Chatfield Mfg. Co., Cin- 
t nanufacturers of similar roofing specialties, 
i will consolidate with its organization. Increase in 


ture is planned. The purchasing company has ar- 

i for a preferred stock issue of $2,500,000 to carry 

it the consolidation and expansion It is understood that 

plant will be maintained at Cincinnati, in addition to 
nt factories. 


Buick Motor Co., 497 Broad Street, Newark, 
ha leased a new two-story building, 50x100 ft., to be 
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erected at Hayes Circle, Elizabeth Avenue, Brunswick and 
Wright Streets, with one-story extension, 145x145 ft., the 
latter portion to be equipped for service, parts and repair 
work. The project will cost about $200,000. William E 
Lehman, 972 Broad Street, is architect. 


The Hanson-Van Winkle Co., Chestnut and Van Buren 
Streets, Newark, manufacturer of dynamos and other elec- 
trical apparatus, will ask bids early in January for exten- 
sions and improvements in its proposed new plant, comprising 
the former works of the Atha Steel Co., estimated to cost 
$500,000. The present business will be removed to the new 
location and additional equipment installed. Fletcher- 
Thompson, Inc., 415 Lexington Avenue, New York, and 542 
Fairfield Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn., is architect and 
engineer. 





New England 
Boston, Dec. 27 

O business of importance was transacted locally 
N the past week, and little, if any, improvement 
is expected until well into January and possibly 
later. The general sentiment for 1927, however is 
for larger bookings than those in 1926. There are 
several fundamental market factors making fo! 
optimism in the trade among which may be 
mentioned: Practically all machinery interests 
have more real inquiries in hand than a year ago, 
no lists are out, but a majority of inquiries cover 
tools averaging fairly high in price; there is a 
limited supply of really good used machinery on 
the market; almost all lines of New England 
business involving machine tools are in need of 
additional equipment to meet growing competition, 
and it is generally believed the textile machinery 
- and boot and shoe industries will have a more 
satisfactory year than in 1926, and that both in- 

dustries will require metal-working tools. 


Work is about to start on a cold storage warehouse for 
J. J. Rourke & Son., 261 Canal Street, Providence, R. I., for 
which conveying equipment is required. Plans are private. 

The Somerville Machine & Foundry Co., 14 Kent Street, 
Somerville, Mass., is taking bids for a one-story, 40 x 80 ft., 
plant. Daniel Cormier, 15 Herbert Street, Somerville is the 
architect, 

The Davis-Warner Arms Corporation, Norwich, Conn., 
capitalized for $100,000 has been incorporated to take over 
the Davis Arms Corporation and will manufacture firearms, 
ammunition and machinery. Franklin B. Warner, Charles 
Chester Warner and Marvin Warner are the incorporators. 

The Durand Steel Locker Co., Inc., 33 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, manufacturer of lockers, shelving, bins and racks, 
will open a branch office at 201 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
Jan. 1, where a full line of its products will be carried. Mr 
Bonaventure will be in charge. 

The New England Metal Products Corporation, Bridge- 
port, Conn., is being reorganized and will change its name to 
the New England Meta] Products, Inc., and the capitalization 
from 1000 shares of no par value to 3000 shares of preferred 
stock, $100 par value, and 10,000 shares of common, no par 
value. 

Contract has been let by the New Haven Clock Co., 139 
Franklin Street, New Haven, Conn., to Frank Taglialetila, 
New Haven, for a one-story addition, 25 x 100 ft., to cost 
about $21,000. 


The Packard Motor Car Co., 150 Washington Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn., is completing plans for the construction of a 
two-story service, repair and garage building, 140 x 150 ft., 
to cost close to $140,000 with equipment. Smith & Bassette, 
36 Pearl Street, are architects. 


The Board of Middlesex County Commissioners, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is completing plans for a one-story power 
house, to cost in excess of $150,000 with equipment. E. C. 
Brown & Co., 220 Devonshire Street, Boston, are engineers. 

The United Illuminating Co., New Haven, Conn., is ar- 
ranging a construction and improvement program to include 
extensions in power plants, transmission lines, etc. Ar- 
rangements are being made for an increase in capital of 
close to $2,000,000 to provide funds for the work. 

The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
has plans under consideration for an addition to its steam- 
operated electric generating station at Devon, Conn., to cost 
about $200,000 with equipment. The expansion will be 
carried out in connection with the furnishing of service to 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

The Metal Products Co., West Haven, Conn., has plans 
for a new one-story factory, 35 x 125 ft., to cost about 
$24,000 with equipment. 
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The Standard Oil Co., Thamesville, Conn., has plans for 
extensions and improvements in its local oil storage and 
distributing plant, to include a new pumping plant and ad- 
dition to power station. 

The plant of the Luxor Cab Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass., 
heretofore devoted to the manufacture of taxi cabs, has been 
acquired by the R. H. Long Operating Co., Framingham, at 
a public sale for $150,000. The new owner is reported to be 
planning to use the works for mechanical service, the exact 
character of which is temporarily withheld. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 2 

ACHINE tool sales were fairly good the past 
M week despite the holiday period. A Detroit 
automobile manufacturer purchased 13 turret lathes 
from a Cleveland manufacturer, who also booked 
an order for two lathes for the Pacific Coast. A 
few orders for single machines were placed and 


action on other single tool inquiries was postponed 
until next month. The General Electric Co. placed 
two turret lathes for its Erie works 


The Akron Mirror & Plate Glass Co., 180 East South 
Street, Akron, Ohio, has placed contract for a factory, 50 x 
100 ft. George Ball, 518 Metropolitan Building, Akron, is 
the architect. 


The Ohio State Department of Highways has placed con- 
tract for a one-story garage, 80 x 200 ft., to be erected at 
New Philadelphia, Ohio Herman Briggs, Hartman Hotel 
Building, Columbus, is the architect 


The Champion Equipment Co., Kenton, Ohio. has been 
organized with a capital stock of $250,000 to purchase the 
Champion Engineering Co. of that city and will carry on the 
manufacture of electrical overhead cranes, gantry cranes, 
hydro-electric equipment and other machinery. All sales 
and engineering of the company are transacted by Philips 
& Davies, Kenton 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 27. 


— Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Philadelphia, is said to be 
planning the installation of new tools at its car shops at 
Altoona, Pa., including punches, shears, etc. 


The Philadelphia Electric Co., Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, has asked bids on a general contract for two 
power substations, to cost in excess of $125,000 with equip- 
ment. John T. Windrim, Commonwealth Building, is archi- 
tect. 


The Atlas Electric Co., Inc., Philadelphia, has been or- 
ganized with a capital of $35,000 to take over and expand the 
company of same name at 1218 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia. 
J. G. McMahon is treasurer. 


The Roberts Filter Co., 611-13 Columbia Avenue, Darby, 
Pa., manufacturer of water filters, filtration apparatus, etc., 
plans to rebuild the portion of its plant, destroyed by fire 
Dec. 18, with loss reported in excess of $250,000 including 
machinery. 


The Ideal Chair Co., 1406 Metropolitan Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has leased a two-story factory to be constructed at 
Water and Ritner Streets, Philadelphia, for a new plant, to 
cost close to $50,000 with equipment. 


The Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, plans the installation of additional equipment at its 
oil refineries in the Point Breeze, Pittsburgh and Franklin, 
Pa., districts, including pumping machinery and accessory 
equipment. 


Following the purchase of additional Interest in the Wil- 
liamsport Wire Rope Co., Williamsport, Pa., by Robert Gil- 
more and Edgar Munson, president and general manager, 
and vice-president and treasurer, respectively, plans are 
under way for additional capitalization and increase in op- 
erations. The company is now arranging for an extension 
to its factory branch at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The Scranton Bed & Spring Mfg. Co., 310 Centre Street, 
Scranton, Pa., is considering plans for the construction of a 
two-story addition to cost close to $25,000. 


The Wilmot Engineering Co., Markle Bank Building, 
Hazleton, Pa., manufacturer of iron and steel castings, coal 
jigs and machinery, has begun the construction of a one- 


story addition to its plant at White Haven, Pa., to cost about 
$20,000. 


The Cole Township School Board, Shamokin, Pa., is said 
to be planning the installation of manual training equipment 
in its proposed high school to cost in excess of $175,000, 
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a local branch plant. It is expected to begin operations in 
January. Frederick A. Jacobs and W. Irving Bullard will 
be in charge of the Charlotte works. 

The Virginia Public Service Co., Alexandria, Va., com- 
prising a recent merger of the Alexandria Light & Power 
Co. and other utilities, has concluded arrangements for the 
acquisition of the Newport News & Hampton Railway Gas 
& Electric Ce Newport News, Va. 
sideration for expansion, including transmission 
struction 


Plans are under 


The Standard Machinery & Equipment Co., Sparta1 
5S. C., has inquiries out for a double drum belt hoist 
80-ton derrick. 

The Five 
Durham, N. C., has awarded a general contract to G 
W. Kane, First National Trust Building, for the 


Points Automobile Co., 101 Chapel Hill St: 


a service, 


repair and garage building, 60x 225 ft., 
ibout $100,000 with equipment. 

The Hackley-Morrison Co., Inc., 1708 Lewis Street, R 
mond, Va., machinery dealer, has inquiries out for 
gyratory crushers, Nos. 2 or 3, and Nos. 4 or 5: two 


pressure tanks, each about 30 in. in diameter and 78 
ong; two 250-hp. watertube boilers to operate at 15 
pressure, with complete accessories, and one &-ton indu 
gasoline-operated locomotive, 36-in. gage 


The Hardie No-Kol C Greensboro, N. C., is inquir 
for data on electric pumping apparatus for service 
nection with oil-burning equipment 

The Contracting & Engineering Co., P. O. Box 38, Atlant 
Ga., has inquiries out for electrically operated floor-fir 
machines. 


The Maryland Truck Equipment Corporation, Box s 
Baltimore, has been organized to deal in cabs, bodi W 


hoists, cranes, sprinklers, tanks and all sorts of equipn n 
for trucks The company will maintain a shop in Baltin 
for the mounting of its various products, and tl ter! 
covered will include Maryland, Delaware and the ) 
Columbia. 
Chicago 
CHICAGO, Dec. 2 

HE Chicago machine tool market is quiet wit} 
io bulk of such inquiry as is now before the 
trade being carried over to the new year De 
cember sales started out well compared to th 
in November but they have tapered off so that 
the total for the month is comparatively smal 
Last year at this time several railroads, including 
the Santa Fe and the Burlington, closed for a 
fair number of tools but this month has see: 
little railroad buying. Deliveries have been in 
proving and dealers expect little or no difficult 
in the way of promising satisfactory shipment 
should an urgent demand come shortly after the 
turn of the year. 

The used machinery market has been du 
throughout the month The Pullman Co. has pu 
hased the wood-working tools and structural ma 
chinery on its list and reports indicate that t 
machine tools will be placed in two we I 
Mechanical Mfg Co Chicago has bought nre 
N 2 millers and a tool-r nilling r I 
The Chicago Vitreous Enamel ( has ordered 

g machi ind a I I ha pla i 
Rh 2 n. x 18-ft ithe 
The Adams & Westlake Co., Chicago, manufactu 
railroad signal lamps, car and ship lighting f I 
hardware and automobile accessories, will n é 


to Elkhart, Ind It is capitalized at $4,500,000 The 


pany has been in Chicago since 18f 


The Marshall-Huschart Machinery C 571 West Wash 





ington Boulevard, Chicago, has established a ed 
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The Keol Steel Castine C K : 
ing its plant, at a cost of $65,000 

Plans are under consideration by the W 
& Engineering Co., Chamberlain Street, Galesburs I] 
a one-storv and basement addition, 50 x 150 ft., t ‘ ‘ b 
$65,000 with equipment Work will probab } in ¢ 
spring 

The Pueblo Cinder & Cement Products (¢ East Ter 
and Water Streets, Pueblo, Colo., s planning the —_ 
tion of a one-story addition, 30x 120 ft., a port n 
structure to be equipped as a repair shop L. W. Cr ; 


is general manager 
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American Crate & Basket Co., East Forty-seventh 


ue and Clarkson Street, Denver, Colo., contemplates 
rebuilding the portion of its main plant destroyed by fire 


15, with loss estimated at $150,000, including equipment. 


Board of Educati Virginia, Minn., plans the in- 


tion of manual training equipment in its proposed two- 


ind basement inior high school to cost $750,000 for 
bids will be asked non a general contract EK. H 
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Kansas City, Mo., has plans for a new ten-story automobile 
service repair and garage building, 125x210 ft., to cost 


re than $1.000.000 Wieht & Wight. First National Bank 


1ild rel ts 

Fire, D 6. destroyed a portion of the gasoline refinery 

the Mech n O Co., Tonkawa, Okla., with loss reported 
$ ) neluding equipment Plans for re 

a er col derat 


r tr equipn ‘ 
' i0ol, t ‘ t $1 0 f whicl lans 
i |} \ ) Ba ( ni Building 
. t 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Dec 


JO great activity is marked the last week or 
ten day of the year A good many inquiries 


»btained by sales 


a7 
“4 


nd the trade will at least start the new 


r with some business to figure ! The West- 


I ! & Mfg. C ha ssued its list 
r the first quarter of 1927, which includes 87 
Southern Wheel Co., Con nwealth Building, Pitts 
£ Frat ( Turr vice-president, has awarded a ger 
I A. Bentley & Son 201 Belmont Avenue 
s proposed new foundry and plant at Toledo 
of $ ( with equipment Robert & ¢ 
r \ I ding, Atlanta, Ga., are architects and eng 
; M hine Shoy Logan, W. Va machiner 
bee nqguiring f several 2 and ton electri 
i hoist 
tizens Water Co., Washington, Pa., has disposed 
of $1,350,000, a portion of the proceeds to be 
ensions and improvements in pumping and power 
I : I Smokeless Coal C care of W. D. Guyer, 


B ling, Charleston, W. Va., recently organized, has 
the property of the Beury Coal & Coke Co., Beury, 

\ nd is reported to be planning for extensions and 
nts, including the installation of power and mining 


Educa Wilkinsburg, Pa., L. R. Hagan 

mplate the installation of manual training 

nt in it proposed new high school to cost about 
i“) Thomas H. Scott & Son, P. A. Sorg Building, Mid- 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co Bessemer Building, 

rgh, will proceed with the construction of its pro- 

i new factory branch at Altoona, Pa., 195 x 210 ft 

t cost close to $150,000 with equipment D. G 
Hutchinson Building, Altoona, is architect 

\merican Radiator Co., Titusville, Pa., is arranging 

n of production at its local plant in January 

erations will be devoted to a new model radiator, recently 


perfected The plant has been closed since early in Novem 


The Rainey Tool Co., Grove City, Pa., is planning for the 
of a new building for the manufacture of a 
mbination sled and wagon, recently perfected, with frame 
f steel, provided with demountable rims and with runners 


winter service 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 27 
OLLOWING the recent organization of the Muncie Gal- 
pe izing & Mfg. Co., Muncie, Ind., plans are being ar 
ranged for the erection of a one-story plant on site formerly 
used by the Midland Steel Works, to cost in excess of $40,000 
with equipment The new company is headed by C. A. Frick 
and Karl A. Oesterle, both of Muncie 
The Indiana Limestone C« Bedford, Ind., is said to be 
planning to rebuild the portion of its plant at Oolitic, Ind., 
recent lestroyed by fire with loss of about $100,000 in- 
iding equipment It was three stories and basement, for 
sorting, distributing and loading service D. H 
ce-president 
School Trustees, Attica, Ind., is considering 
the installation of manual training equipment in a proposed 


two-story and basement addition to the high school to cost 
$175,000, for which bids will be asked on a general contract 
i Johnson, Miller, Miller & Yeager, Terre Haute, 
Ind., are architects. 


n February 
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Fritch Brothers, Jasper, Ind., have awarded a genera 
contract to A. Berger, Jasper, and the Mesker Steel 
Co., Evansville, Ind., for a one-story and basement, 100 x 


ft., machine shop, service and garage building, t t 
$50,000 with equipment 

The Marshall Electric Co., 3225 Locust Street, St. Lou 
has awarded a contract to the Sumner-Sollitt C 307 N 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago, for a one-story branch fact 
at Elkhart, Ind., to cost about $27,000 Bert C. Hut 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, C 


hicago, is architect 


Buffalo 


ae have been filed by the Great Lakes Portland Cem«e 
Co., 999 Hamburg Turnpike, Buffalo, for additional bu 
ings at its plant now in course of constructior nel 
one-story structure to cost $86,000, or 
plant, and one-story pumping plant 
The Fedders Mfg. Co., Inc., 57 Tonawanda Street, Buff 
manufacturer of automobile radiators, has arranged for 
stock issue to total $1,250,000, a portion of the pr 
to be used for expansion. L. F. Fedders is president 


I 


The Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation, Rochester 
N. Y., has awarded a general contract to the Austin Co. f 
a one-story plant for pole service, to be 60x120 ft., esti 


mated to cost close to $45,000 with equipment. 


Traveling ovens, power equipment, conveying and other 
machinery will be installed in the three-story and basement 
plant to be constructed at Syracuse, N. Y., by the Ward 
Baking Co., 367 Southern Boulevard, New York, for which 
plans have been filed. It will cost approximately $500,000 

The Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Co., Lafayette 
Building, Buffalo, has disposed of a bond issue of $3,750,000 
a portion of the proceeds to be used for extensions 
improvements, including transmission lines. 


Owing to a confusion of company names it was errone 
ously stated in a recent issue of THE IRON AGE that the 
Buffalo Brake Beam Co., 245 Military Road, Buffalo, had 
awarded a contract for a one-story plant addition, and it was 
said that this company was formerly known as the Acme 
Steel & Malleable Iron Works, Inc. The correct information 
is that the Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works, In¢ is still 
in existence and will continue to do business under that 
name. All of its stock is owned by the Buffalo Brake Bean 
Co. 

The Robeson-Rochester Corporation, Rochester, N ¥ 
has purchased an 18-acre factory site from the Progressive 
Foundry Co., also of Rochester, and within the next year 
will build a new factory for the manufacture of cutlery 

Effective Jan. 1, the Philadelphia office of the Buffalo 
Forge Co. and the Buffalo Steam Pump Co., in the Land 
Title Building, will be in charge of W. S. Koithan and R. W 
Pryor, Jr., who for many years have been joint managers 
of the New York office. They will continue the managen 
of the New York district with an enlarged en 
ganizatio!r 


er 


Pacific Coast 
SAN FRANCISCO, De 

INTRACT has been let by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co 

Pacific Gas & Electric Building, San Francisco, to Mor 
rison Brothers, Santa Clara, Cal., for four one-story service 
repair and equipment buildings at San Jose, Cal., estimated 
to cost $70,000 with equipment. 

The Board of Education, Riverside, Cal., will install a 
manual training department in the proposed new school t 


be erected in the Casa Blanca section, for which plans will 
be drawn by G. Stanley Wilson, Riverside, architect 
The United States Electric Mfg. Co., 200 East Slauson 


Street, Los Angeles, has awarded a general contract to 
the Llewellyn Iron Works, 1200 North Main Street, for «z 
one-story addition, 25 x 85 ft. 


The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, engineering department, 
has plans under way for an assembling plant in the Parr 


Terminal district, Richmond, Cal., consisting of several 
buildings totaling about 320,000 sq. ft. of floor space, with 
power house, reported to cost more than $500,000 with 
equipment. The entire project will require from 12 to 15 
months for completion. The Ford company has awarded a 
general contract to the Austin Co., Seattle, for a one-story 
addition to its Seattle assembling plant, 70x 160 ft., to cost 
about $35,000. 


Curlett & Beelman, Union Bank Building, Los Angeles, 
architects, have filed plans for a six-story and basement 
automobile service, repair and garage building, 145 x 155 ft., 
at 900 South Hill Street, to cost $350,000 with equipment. 
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‘ N ro 
ACHIN} : ales in this market have dé 
M ned t \ par due to the holiday 
Mat 1 however, are favorable 
i a ‘ ind builders report a large volume 
sir ght which is expected to 
At I y nex I Much of the recent de- 
gle t but some qui 
Ss W blished 
I s ve plans f A tior 
a next y I rhe m 
I . ir has had a su 
d w col inies are announcing 
) 1 while established mines 
ire preparing r litions to plant equipment, The 
I d f Canada ha had € 
irs s A mber f gre 
I ited thers ars nd ry! 
\ h eq has s be pu 
t i ste i has shared i the 
better tin i s are running close to capa‘ 
x é ir cultural implement firms and 


lders have been busy through 








it the vear Prospects for contir ictivity are 
t r tod 1 they have been for several years 
The kshutt P yv ( Mohawk Street, Brantford, Ont 
as taker permit f the erection of 1 70 x 7O0-ft 
1ddit S dry ( ! n will start immediately 
ind cor lerable new t ls and equipment will be purchased 
The Herbert Mort ‘rane & Hoist Co Niagara Falls, 
Ont., will start work early next vear n an addition to its 
plant Major John L. Miller president of the company 


Plans have been completed by Chapman & Oxley, Northern 
Ontario Building, Toront for a $1,000,000 plant to be 
erected at Fleet and Bathurst Streets, Toronto, for Crosse 


& Blackwell Ground will be broken in January 


The factory of the Canadian Canoe Co Peterborough, 
Ont., was destroyed by fire with a loss of $100,000 It will 
probably be rebuilt and will require wood-working tools and 


general equipment M. W. Lye is manager 


The city of Amherst, N. S., wil] install electrical equip 


ment in its waterworks pumping plant to cost $15,000 


Western Canada 


The Winnipeg, Mar Power Commission is in the market 
for three 200 kv nd three 150 kva., 12,000 volt trans- 
formers, also for a number of pole type transformers 

The power plant at Nanton, Alta., was recently destroyed 
by fire witl ss of $ 000 It will be rebuilt 


Foreign 


The Superior Railway Council of Spain, Madrid, has plans 






inder consideration for extensions and improvements in the 
Madrid, Sarag 1 & Alicante Railroad, including the electri- 
fication of everal divisior The entire project will be 
arried out over several months and is estimated to cost close 

>1 15.000 

The Patino Mines & Enterprises Consolidated, 120 Broad- 
way, New Y¥ operating tin properties in Bolivia, is dis 
posing of a capital stock issue of $5,000,000, a portion of the 
proceeds to be used for expansion The company a » owns 
and operates the Machacamarca-Uncia Railway Don Simon 
I. Patino is pre 

An electric power company in Norway is planning the 
construction of six electric generating stations in Iceland, 
with total capacity of 900,000 hp. It is understood that work 
will be started soon. Information at the office of the Bureau 


of Foreigt ind Domestic Commerce, Washington, reference 


Norway N 227938 The American Consulate, Oslo, Norway, 
also has data regarding the project. 

The New Zealand Government Railways, Wellington, New 
Zealand, is asking bids until Feb. 14 for electrical equipment, 
including motor-generator sets witch-gear, industrial motors, 


etc., for its new car shops. 





The Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., is operat- 
ing with a force of 1157, the largest number in the history 
of the organization. A year ago there were 987 on the pay- 
roll. The current year will be the greatest in the company’s 
history in the matter of earnings. 





The Lowith Iron Works, Inc., 2500-2510 Hast Twenty- 
fourth Street, Los Angeles, has increased its capitalization 
from $50,000 to $250,000. The company plans to increase 
the volume of its structural steel work. 


a." 
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NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS |: THE LAST WORD 








(Contributed by the Reader Service Department of the 





ee eee Losey a oe Se si lron Age Publishing Co.) 
prea opines Ce or proved as an extra-hazardous business risk 
+ -Shecdsonstinls ta: the wkin ot a pete the machine tool industry. A table published 
ain ae ohne Gm Ota tle pipe in Sales Management, showing profits and losses in va- 
temperatut the down comer and atove is rious businesses during 1924, reveals that more than 
half the machine tool builders lost money that year. 
i ied a alae ta And there is no reason to regard it as an exceptional 
et 181, d bing the mpany’s dust filter of year either. 
type designed for removing large vé Only 48.1 per cent made a profit. The net earnings 
just; bulletin 180, enumerating the chief points for the entire industry were only a little more than 
f the compar latest ty} f tumbling 3 million dollars, for the 12 millions made by the profit- 
expia & the Whiting balanced makers was offset in a large degree by the 9 millions 
- Saas . epee _ lost by the others. 
- : Where one made $10,000, another lost $7,500. 
Witness Gemiuiniion Winn Ancatt temaw ’ The fact that the electrical machinery and supplies 
» Awan nion Citv, N. J. Bulletin 52 industry made a net profit of almost 113 millions is not 
ng tl ympat ne of concrete heaters, thaw- in itself startling, but that against those companies 
mortar heatir par salan r t making over 126 millions, the companies in red ink had 
burner nd otl t for constructi losses amounting to little over 13 millions, or 10 per 
aoe cent, is the thing to think about. 
Steel Boxes and Piatforms.—T! Sti ( 
{ ( Cat e 684, de ] 
es} i Ss Pe 
Twas two nights before Christmas. Not a type- 
Electric Furnaces.—Automat & Elect Furnace vriter was stirring when all through the office we 
n, Er nd \ tin, section K, eight rched for a thought to mark in this column the 
Wild-B 1 hig ming of Christmas. 
: ie Then in came the postman with val 
ter from George Tegan, our pe 
opular Pittsburgh editor. “Car- 
Spectrographs. gie is displaying a very striking 
Christmas poster in all its mills 
nd offices. Here is a photograph 
Wavelength Spectrometers ! I gre! f ” 
“Just what we wanted,” we 
ed. Though the attractive col- 
the original are lost in this CARNEGIE 
Heat-Treating Lquipment. R " reproduction, still there is STEEL COMPANY 
ficient to show that the Carne- 
Safety Department, to which all credit for the 
ter is due, knows how to produce a St. Nick with a 
Nickel Steel.—Int t ( rwonie 
eee a “We know where it starts, but we don’t know where 
‘e ' aa Si t stops,” is an expression frequently used by the 
manager of a certain industrial publication, 
ed } vhich shall be nameless. And just to prove it, a New- 
ark, N. J., attorney-at-law writes, “I am interested in 
E the statistics and business analyses in THE IRON AGE, 
a i ia Philadelphia which I think necessary to an attorney.” 
eter which re _— Will Mr. Coke and Mr. Blackstone please move 
ate ‘ on the » 9 
fransformer Tap Changers. Wagener Electric Corps 
d ng wit tap changer 


Put down the members of the 
American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion as hosts extraordinary. Let- 
ters from all foreign countries 
testify to the gracious hospitality 
the visiting foundrymen received 
from their American brothers. 

“It will remain with me forever 
as the best trip I have ever had the 
pleasure of taking,” says a British 
member of the party and a very 
ervative man, “and I can only thank everyone with 
in contact for the very happy time I spent 


im Vour cou try.’ 


i 


ind I er tr nstormers eat 
yr 
ble t nhange taps Oa A 


Steel Shelving. I Stee Locke ( I? 
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Machinery I ( Au I R 





Corrosion, > tis Cc Ty D5 Ha the A. F. A. as builders of entente cordiale. 


daiaen aadithe A. H. D. 
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